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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 





] ESIDES the visits paid to renowned modistes, 
the chateaux now furnish us notes concern- 
ing the elegant novelties of which the season no 
longer permits the display at the sea-shore. The 
dinners and evening assemblies that follow the 
great hunting parties also afford ladies occasion 
to exhibit their luxurious toilettes. 
seen a few costumes of exquisite taste that were 
about to be sent to certain fashionable chatelaines. 
One unpretending walking dress had a charming- 
ly unique feature. Made simply of Jil/ard green 
Hindoo cashmere, what distin- 
guished it was a bouquet of bright- 
colored flowers 
embroidered in 
silk on the side 
where the cor- 
sage bouquet is 
usually worn, 
A similar but 
smaller bouquet 
was embroider- 
ed on the top of 
the cuff. The 
tailor-cut jack- 


et was button- 
ed straight in 


front. Theskirt, 
formed of alter. 
nate pleats of 
Hindoo cash- 
mere and Surah 
to match, was 
simply trimmed 
with a cashmere 
searf drawn 
tightly over the 
hips, and form- 
ing a pouf be- 
hind. 

Another dress, 
designed for au- 
tumn dinner par- 
ties, was of very 
thick and pliant 
écru satin mer- 
veilleux, and was 
trimmed ~~ with 
écru lace. The 
corsage, which 
was open in 
front, had a dra- 
pery trimmed 
with lace, andad- 
justed in shawl 
shape around 
the neck. A 
searf of marron 
moiré made the 
whole width of 
the goods pass- 
ed around the 
body, forming a 
huge bow 
hind, the 
of which were 
looped in pa- 
niers,.and then 
fell to the bot- 
tom of the 
skirt. The short 
skirt was cov- 
ered with lace 
flounces four or 
five inches wide, 
finished at the 
bottom by sever- 
al narrow pleat- 
ings, alternate- 
ly. marron and 
écru. Weshould 
mention, by-the- 
way, that every 
dressy _ toilette 
must have at the 
bottom of the skirt a series of pleatings com- 
posed of the different colors of the dress. 

Next came a costume of fawn-colored nuns’ 
veiling, trimmed with grosei//e satin. The straight 
side breadth of the skirt was trimmed half its 
length with fine shirring. An over-skirt of nuns’ 
veiling, lined with groseille satin, which extended 
a little below the edge so as to show the contour, 
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opened over this shirred part, and was then drawn 
backward to form a pouf. The corsage, which 
was entirely plain, with points in front and be- 
hind, was very short on the hips, and was sur- 
rounded by a drapery in three pleats, which was 
confined at each point by an artistic enamelled 
pin. A fichu formed of drapery was fastened in 
front by a similar brooch. The elbow sleeves 
had three pleats at the bottom to match those of 
the corsage, and confined like them by a brooch, 
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to accommodate them to the present mode, the | 
waist must be greatly lengthened, while the chest 
keeps its place. The fashion inclines strongly 
toward the polonaise; that is, body, pouf, and 
over-skirt in one piece, which forms the essential 
part of the toilette. The pointed basque, how- 
ever, must be bound so as to simulate a separa- 
tion, while the paniers appear to be gathered on 
the waist. According to the style of draping, 
the pouf makes a part either of the back or the 
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ed in the back and straight in front. A stole, 
shirred the whole length, and either square or 
pointed, is finished at the waist by a large bow 
of ribbon. The skirt of this wrapping, which is 
pleated throughout en soufflet, may be rendered 
still more elegant by a colored lining. On the 
side are square pockets, under which the side 
form is pleated to the bottom. The front opens 
in shawl shape, with a large sailor collar, and is 
finished on each side with flat pleats which ex- 
tend to the bottom. Pilgrim or hanging sleeves 
at pleasure. 

The trimmings most in vogue for the winter 
will be furs and passementeries, often both to- 
gether. Heavy embroideries will 
also be much worn. An attempt 
will be made to 
dethrone jet by 


mate passemen- 
terie, which is 
well suited to 


winter stuffs, but 
it is impossible 
to say whether it 
will be suecess- 
ful. Jackets will 
continue to be 
worn, trimmed 
with buttons, 
often very cost- 
ly, an elegant 
little collar, and 
brandebourgs, 


sometimes mix- 
ed with gold 
thread, which 


give them an air 
of great distinc- 
tion. At this 
moment the cov- 
er-dress is in 
great favor. This 
a convenient 
cloak which en- 
velops the whole 
figure,and which 
is very useful at 
this season, serv- 


is 


ing in turn as 
duster, water- 


proof, shawl, 
travelling cloak, 
or even dress- 
ing-gown, and 
being rolled, 
folded, or car- 
ried as one 
pleases. 

We will con- 
clude with a de- 
scription of a 
toilette seen at 
Worth’s, which 
was magnificent 
enough to figure 
in a tale of the 
Arabian Nights 
It was composed 
of copper glacé 
satin and satin 
with a cream 
ground, entirely 
| covered with 

embroidered fea- 
thers running 
the whole gamut 
of the shades 
of copper from 
black to cream 
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which was naturally smaller. The bustle, which 
is now obligatory, must be worn very low down 
with this kind of corsage, for the position as well 
as shape of the bustle is regulated by the style 
of the costume, and the increasing favor of the 
Camargo and Louis XV. toilettes must necessa- 
rily bring about changes therein. Short-waisted 
and high-chested dresses have had their day, and 





side forms. The paniers are generally short, and | 
very bunchy and bouffant ; a few, however, while 
half open over the skirt, are long enough to sim- 
ulate an over-skirt. 

The large travelling cloaks are more elegant 
than ever, and the autumn brings a great varie- 
ty of these wrappings, the most marked of which 
resemble the Dowager shape, being half adjust- | 


i 


pleats, embroid- 
ered with beads of all the shades of copper up 
to gold. Low waist of copper satin, with short 
bouffant sleeves. 

As a detail of the toilette we will mention 
that mousquetaire gloves, negligently wrinkled 
on the arms, continue to be the height of 
fashion. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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ZESTHETIC LOVE. 


THE APPEAL, 


Primrose Della-Cruscan maid! 
Maid, ah, quite too too! 

Plumes and cat-tails *broidery laid 
On thy gown of blue! 

Bric-d-brac of my desire, 

With thine eyes of peacock fire, 

Utterest maid beneath the sun, 

Let the Bishop make us one— 
Cultured maid, ah, do! 


THE DENIAL. 


Ah, thou fell wan lily man! 
Quite too fourteenth-century man! 
Whisp’ring to my storky fan, 
Hie thee hence! Ah, do! 
All of us consummate girls 
Wedded are to crewel twirls. 
Mates and mating I abhor, sir— 
Never even mate a saucer. 
Know that I am One already, 
In my gown of blue; 
And I choose that you and I, sir, 
Still shall be ¢wo too. 


CONCLUSION, 


Did he pine, intense, but fated, 
Like an odd piece, never mated ? 
Oh, no, no; 
Quite not so, 
In full and half and quarter moon, 
And just the least bit out of tune, 
He kept up his too-tooting beneath the lady’s 
casement, 
And now the pair are furnishing a lovely 
English-basement. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 102 of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
October 11, contains portraits of five young peo- 
ple who have come prominently before the public 
of late, namely, MOLLIR GARFIELD and her two 
elder brothers, and Kate SHELLEY and CHAR- 
11k WHItE. Zhe adventures of which the two 
last-mentioned young people are the heroes are 
related in stirring verse by MARY A. BARR. A 
sketch of the boyhood of the late PR¥SIDENT GAR- 
FIRLD will be read with deep interest, and the 
continued stories and other articles combine with 
those already referred to to make an unnsually 
altractive numéer. 





{@ A SuPPLeMENT containing a double- 
page illustration by HOWARD PYLE, entitled 
THE SURRENDER. OF CORNWALLIS, 
will be issued gratuitously with No. 1296 of Har- 
peR’s WEEKLY. 








SOCIAL NON-CONDUCTORS. 


FPXHE brilliant Madame DE CHEVREUSE 

declared that she had no disinelination 
to die, for the reason that she should have 
the delight of conversing with all her ac- 
quaintances in the other world. This say- 
ing of the famous duchess fairly illustrates 
that esprit de sociabilité which is so marked a 
characteristic of the French people. They 
talk instinctively, at all times, on allsubjects, 
and not with voice alone, but with feature, 
gesture, and eloquent emphasis of the body. 
The English race,on the other hand, both 
in the native and the transplanted stock, is 
taciturn and inexpressive. We Americans 
may not deserve the sarcasm of the travel- 
ler who averred that “an Englishman re- 
fuses to speak just in proportion as he has 
anything tosay.” But the keen and urgent 
atmosphere in which we live has by no 
means driven out of us that English slow- 
ness and social reluctance which we inher- 
ited with our speech. 

Certain cultivated English observers, in- 
deed, think they perceive that the American 
side of the house tends to develop French 
characteristics. But even these polite crit- 
ics have not hinted that the French genius 
for conversation is among our present or 
possible acquisitions. One of the best Eng- 
lish talkers of the day gives it as his delib- 
erate conclusion that in the Englishman, 
and by implication in the American, neither 
habit nor temperament inclines to that sym- 
pathetic intercourse in which the pleasure 
does not so much consist in the thing com- 
municated as in the act of communication, 
and that throughout our branch of the hu- 
man family “ there is a stolid disinclination 
to value and cultivate that true art of con- 
versation, that rapid counter-play and vivid 
exercise of combined intelligences, which 
bears to the best ordinary speech the rela- 
tion which serious whist bears to ‘ playing 
cards,’ and which presupposes, not previous 
study, but the long and due preparation of 
the imagination and the intellect.” 

This conclusion seems borne out by the 
fact that so many clever and cultivated 











Englishmen have been the least interesting 


of talkers. DRYDEN was saturnine and re- 
served; Pops, taciturn and timid ; CowPER, 
absolutely silent; ADDISON could talk with 
two or three intimates, but was dumb in 
general society ; HUME talked so confusedly 
that Horace WALPOLE declared he under- 
stood nothing until he had written upon it; 
GOLDSMITH was commonplace in the extreme; 
CuHARLEs II. insisted on an introduction to 
“Hudibras” BuTLER, whose poem he thought 
a masterpiece of satiric humor, and found 
him so like the character he describes— 


“ Although he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it, 
As being loath to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unless on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do”— 


that the disappointed king declared so 
great a dunce incapable of having written 
the book. 

Among the ablest Englishmen of our own 
time the good talkers can easily be number- 
ed. And how well does an American host- 
ess know the difficulty of making unfamil- 
iar persons converse! The raw material of 
talk certainly exists in profusion. The guests 
of an average evening party have sense and 
sensibility. They are well-bred and amia- 
ble. They have information and intelli- 
gence to use it. They have read and tray- 
elled, with candid minds and an eagerness 
for knowledge. They feel, they think, they 
act, with forcible readiness. Some of them 
are eminent in their callings. Yet out of 
these promising atoms the cleverest hostess 
fails to produce that chemical combination 
whose consequence is airy and brilliant 
talk. A mere mechanical juxtaposition of 
particles, barren of conversational results, 
is too often her best success. 

These social delinquents know their 
short-comings and lament them, struggle to 
reform, and fail. No sooner do they essay 
to entertain some festive fellow-being with 
amusing chat than they fall into a well of 
silence from which no rope of commonplaces 
proves long enough to pull them up, or they 
find themselves uttering the most solemn 
platitudes with the manner of Pallas-Miner- 
va, or they blunder upon the very subject 
which ought not to have been mentioned to 
that especial interlocutor, or they can not 
invent the felicitous phrase which shall 
gracefully dismiss their bored companion to 
happier fields. 

By heroic will and patient endeavor, by a 
courage which deserves success, and a study 
which commands it, some of these incapa- 
bles do become good if not brilliant talkers. 
But the most of thém go home self-abased 
from every social gathering. Yet this no- 
blest and finest art of social life depends far 
more on education than on any extraordi- 
nary mental resources or natural gifts. It 
must be cultivated at home in the daily in- 
tercourse of the family. Good talkers do 
not come out of the households where the 
father is absorbed in his newspaper, the mo- 
ther lost in her sewing or her novel, and the 
children remembered only to be rebuked 
for their creditable restlessness and noise. 
Children trained to observe, and to tell the 
results of their observation freely and graph- 
ically to sympathetic yet critical parents, 
will gradually, naturally, and easily acquire 
the art of conversation, and when their so- 
cial life begins may spare themselves the 
regret of the majority, that, possessing the 
glorious gift of speech, responsible for it, 
they yet know not how to use it. 





THE DRESSMAKER. 

E are all more or less dependent upon 

our dressmaker, and at the mercy of 
her prejudices. It is she who decides in a 
measure whether we shall be dowdy or styl- 
ish; she can conceal our deformities, and 
make the most of our fine points; she can 
supplement our lack of taste by her own. 
Many a woman owes her reputation as an 
artist in the toilette to some unknown man- 
tua-maker, whose fancy has been obliged to 
work in fabrics, when it would have done 
credit to more esthetic materials. The ma- 
jority of professional dressmakers natural- 
ly take more pains, perhaps, and put more 
thought and taste into combinations of fine 
stuffs, into the velvets and satins that are 
intrusted to their care, than they bestow 
upon simpler and less expensive goods. One 
can achieve much finer effects with the 
sheen of satin than with the lack-lustre 
cashmeres; there is as much difference be- 
tween the two as between art-embroidery 
and the household mending; though one 
may be more useful than the other, it is the 
embroidery which delights the eye; and yet 
the satins and velvets can shine by their 
own light, while it is the lack-lustre cash- 
meres which need the artist’s touch to ren- 
der their simplicity attractive ; but she who 
will lavish her best upon one’s old or cheap 
garments is an anomaly in her class, and 
must feel a wealth of fancy and skill within 
herself, thus to dissipate it upon such ob- 








seure articles, which will advertise her abil- 
ity only to the keenest observer. There is 
the dressmaker who leads one into extrava- 
gances which at the time appear absolute 
necessities, but which have the advantage 
at least of resulting in “things of beauty” ; 
and there is her opposite, in whose hands 
one becomes an economist, and learns the 
secret of making a gown out of scraps; 
there is the slattern who never finishes off 
her seams, whose dresses hang by a thread, so 
to speak, but whose disposition is obliging ; 
and there is her sister work-woman, who 
knows everybody’s affairs, and tells them, 
who repeats the make-shifts of her last cus- 
tomer, and who, you are confident, will carry 
a strict account of your own short-comings 
to her next. Perhaps it is no wonder that, 
living in such an atmosphere of fashion and 
frivolity, the dressmaker sometimes becomes 
possessed with an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of fine clothing, especially when 
she knows that the subject holds such a 
prominent place in the minds and conver- 
sation of people who ought to be devoted to 
more ambitious things, who are not obliged 
to earn their daily bread by concentrating 
their thoughts upon it; people who can dis- 
miss the matter from their minds, or dele- 
gate it to another at pleasure. Unless she 
takes special care to develop herself in oth- 
er directions in her hours of recreation, she 
endangers the vitality of her intellectual 
life. Because one is a dressmaker shall she 
not speak the shibboleth of the cultured 
woman? Shall nothing but frills and fur- 
belows be expected of her? Shall she not 
think of other sciences than those of shirr- 
ing and pleating and stitching? 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


(From Our Own CorresponpeEnt.] 


S$ long-established a fact as the transitory 
nature of Washington society has been, 
surely there never could have been a time when 
so many and such lamentable changes took place 
within a few months as have already occurred in 


°1881, Although the country, following the cam- 


paign cry of the Republican party last autumn, 
decided that it did not want a change, by electing 
that party to continue in power, cruel fate seems 
to have ruled to the contrary, and changes in ev- 
ery branch of the government service have en- 
sued. We have had three Presidents within 
seven months—Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. Two 
sets of cabinet officers have presided over the gov- 
ernment departments within that period, and now 
a third set is expected to be appointed by the new 
President. 

Death has indeed been busy with the great of 
our city this year. The nation has lost its Presi- 
dent; the oldest Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Judge Clifford, has died; the Sen- 
ate has lost Carpenter and Burnside, Colonel 
Burch, the Secretary of the Senate, and Major 
Banks, the Stationery Clerk. Fernando Wood, 
of New York, and Hendrick B. Wright, of Penn- 
sylvania, both men who had long served in the 
House of Representatives, the first continuously, 
and the second at different periods, have died. 
Mr. Carlile Patterson, the Chief of the United 
States Coast Survey, has died, as have numerous 
private citizens of Washington holding high 
places in the community, among them Mr. George 
Riggs, the banker. General Sherman, who has 
always had a strong affection for the officers on 
his staff and their families, has had to sympathize 
with them in many afflictions. Last year Colonel 
Audenried died, leaving a sorrowful widow and 
child. General Poe last winter lost his beloved 
mother, and his wife not long before lost a bro- 
ther. General M‘Cook’s wife died suddenly dur- 
ing the summer just passed, and since then Col- 
onel Bacon has lost his only two children. Gen- 
eral Sherman, rugged soldier that he is, has a 
most sympathetic nature, and mourns sincerely 
with those he loves when in affliction. 

Thus it will be seen that Washington has had 
more than its share of mourning during the cur- 
rent year, as the death of the President was far 
from being the first occasion for a public display 
of the sable insignia of grief. The Department 
of Justice wore mourning three times this year 
before assuming it for President Garfield; for 
three, each of whom had at one time presided 
over it as Attorney-General—Akerman, Stanber- 
ry, and Justice Clifford. The period of mourn- 
ing for an ex-member of the cabinet is thirty 
days, but only the department over which he pre- 
sided—unless he had presided over more than one 
—is draped with black for his death. Of course 
the Supreme Court was draped for Judge Clifford, 
and the Coast Survey Building when its chief died. 
Several of the foreign legations, all of which have 
draped the buildings they occupy with mourning 
since the President’s death, had previously used 
it officially on account of deaths of those of high 
estate in their own land. The Russian Legation 
mourned as we do, last spring, for the assassina- 
tion of the head of the nation, and funeral serv- 
ices were celebrated at the minister’s residence 
for the dead Czar. The Chinese Legation shortly 
afterward went into mourning on account of the 
death of the Dowager Empress of China, and had 
solemn memorial funeral rites at its minister’s 
official residence. 

Possibly the great depression so many and 
such notable deaths have naturally occasioned 
during the hot weather (in which, as De Quincey 
has said, we feel more depressed by deaths than 
in winter) partially accounts for the number of 
suicides which have occurred within a few weeks 
in Washington. 

Not from the time he succeeded to the Presi- 





dency up to his departure for New York on Sep- 
tember 29 did General Arthur once visit the 
house in which he now has the exclusive right 
to dwell, the Executive Mansion, which has been 
more elaborately draped in mourning for the death 
of his predecessor than any other public building 
at the national capital, the majority of which have 
had very shabby and scant mourning indeed in 
comparison with the costly and elaborate fune- 
real decorations of private buildings even in the 
Northern cities. It is small wonder that the new 
President has not yet cared to enter the sable- 
draped White House, whose interior, now in pro- 
gress of thorough repair, preparatory to refurnish- 
ing, is dismal enough. Sight-seers are not per- 
mitted to go through it now, of course, and the 
few who have business with the Executive clerks 
and the late President’s devoted private secretary, 
Mr. Brown, unconsciously walk on tiptoe and con- 
verse in whispers, as though the beloved invalid 
who suffered there for over nine weeks were still 
there to be disturbed by loud voices or footsteps. 

The temporary occupancy of another than the 
Executive Mansion as his official residence by a 
President of the United States recalls the memo- 
ry of the other dwellings in Washington city 
which have been thus used by Chief Magistrates, 
After its partial destruction by the British dur- 
ing the war of 1812, the White House was not 
used for some time by President Madison and 
family. They resided successively while that 
building was being repaired in a house (still stand- 
ing, but much altered within a few years) on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street, and the old Tayloe mansion, known as the 
Octagon House, on Eighteenth Street and New 
York Avenue, which is still little changed since 
their occupancy, and is in quite good repair. The 
house now owned by Hon. L. P. Morton, and oc- 
cupied by him while in Congress for two years 
prior to his departure for Paris as minister, was 
tendered by its former owner, Representative 
Hooper, of Boston, to President Johnson, who oc- 
cupied it for about two months after the assas- 
sination of Mr. Lincoln. 

The residence of Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
which President Arthur now makes his official 
residence when in Washington, is by far the 
most elegant of any of the dwellings our Chief 
Magistrates have occupied, excepting the White 
House, and in being more modern, in some re- 
spects excels that. It is built of granite, proper- 
ly cut, and of course its natural color retained, 
while the Executive Mansion is of painted sand- 
stone. General Butler, of Massachusetts, about 
six years ago, erected three of these granite houses 
on the brow of Capitol Hill, directly south of the 
Capitol itself and its park. One of these houses, 
which nearly adjoins the United States Coast Sur- 
vey Building, is leased and used by that branch 
of the government service; that next, which was 
occupied by General Butler himself, has for two 
years been rented to Representative Russell, of 
Massachusetts. The third, the only one which 
faces the Capitol, is the largest and handsomest 
of the three, and is that in which Senator Jones 
has fitted up a suite of rooms for the new Presi- 
dent, The house is most magnificently furnish- 
ed, and its windows on all sides command extend- 
ed and beautiful views. From its western win- 
dows the whole western portion of the national 
capital, containing all the finest buildings, the 
Capitol only excepted (and that is seen from the 
front windows), can be viewed, as well as the 
river, Georgetown, and Arlington Heights. The 
bedrooms in this house are of unusual size, and 
have more conveniences attached than usual in 
even such spacious private dwellings. A regular 
barber’s room, with all the necessary arrange- 
ments for shaving and hair-dressing, adjoins the 
bedroom President Arthur uses. This bedroom 
runs across the front of the house facing the 
Capitol. 

St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
President Arthur attended on the day set apart 
for mourning for his predecessor, September 26, 
and the Sunday previous, was for many years the 
place of worship attended by successive Presi- 
dents and their families, Lincoln being the first 
in a long term of years to choose another. Gen- 
eral Jackson’s family, the Van Burens, the Ty- 
lers, the Polks, Mr. Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchan- 
an, are some of the occupants of the Executive 
Mansion who were regular attendants at St. 
John’s Church, the oldest Episcopal church in 
the city of Washington. 

Whether it was done by design or not is not 
known, but when he was at the services at St. 
John’s, President Arthur took the same seat in 
which his late wife, when little Ellen Herndon, 
used to sit with her father, Lieutenant Herndon, 
U.S.N. Her childhood and girlhood, it will be 
remembered, were passed in Washington, and 
those who have long been regular attendants of 
St. John’s Church noticed with pleasure that the 
new President took his late wife’s former place 
in the pew, and were gratified by the sentiment 
on his part this suggested, if done by design. 

Although the precedent established in the case 
of the last three Presidents—that of having an 
only daughter—is followed in that of President 
Arthur, the charm is broken in two other equal- 
ly important respects; he is a widower, which 
condition, while a well-established precedent for 
a Vice-President, has seldom been the estate of a 
President; and there is no likelihood of Hon. 
Stanley Matthews being at any time mistaken for 
him, as he has been many times for Grant, Hayes, 
and Garfield. At the last Inauguration Ball 
Judge Matthews was at different times during 
the evening spoken to in turn for Hayes and for 
Garfield. During General Grant’s administra- 
tion, once when left over at a way-station in 
Ohio, he was besieged by a brass band, and a 
crowd of villagers demanding a speech of him, 
insisting that. he was General Grant. When 
General Grant was told of this, he said, with 
much interest in his tones, “ Certainly, now you 
speak of it, I can realize that he does look like 
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both Garfield and me, though we don’t look like 
each other.” 

Last spring the writer heard President Garfield 
say, in reply to a playful request of some lady to 
“ give her Mollie,” “Oh no, we can’t spare Mol- 
lie ; she is our only daughter,” and then called his 
attention to the fact that he was the third suc- 
cessive President who had an only daughter, and 
that General Hancock, his competitor in the Pres- 
idential race, had never had but one, “That is 
true,” exclaimed the President; “ you positively 
make me superstitious, I never thought of that 
before.” He spoke as if much impressed, as he 
always was by cvincidences, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES, 


HE most refined black dresses for the house 
and for carriage toilettes are brightened by 
touches of color, Worth gives pretty effects by 
hand embroidery done in chenille and worked on 
the dress after it is made. For instance, a demi- 
trained skirt of black satin is first laid in the 
great box pleats that now mass the fullness at 
the back, and its upper draperies of jetted net 
and jet lace are arranged, leaving the lower part 
of the skirt untrimmed except for its balayeuse 
of pale pink satin; the untrimmed part is then 
wrought all over with pink moss-roses, buds, and 
pale green foliage, done in chenille, and so natu- 
rally shaded that the embroidery is at first mis- 
taken for painting. The waist is round in front, 
with a sash ribbon and fall of lace at the waist 
line, while the back is a pointed basque with an 
edging of cut jet beads, Jetted net draped like 
a fichu trims the front of the basque, and forms 
the sleeves. The moss-rose pink satin is then 
used for facing a black satin bow that is placed 
high on the right side of the neck, and in the sash 
bow and drapery of the back. Very narrow black 
satin ribbon bows are on the top of the sleeves, 
at the elbows, on the fichu, and holding up the 
net draperies on the skirt. Other black dresses 
have facings, borders, collar, and sash bow of 
plush either dark green, garnet, pale blue, or olive. 
Chinchilla fur borders and wide bands of feather 
trimming half a yard deep are on the velvet skirts 
of rich costumes of black satin. Thus a basque 
and Greek apron of black satin or of brocaded 
velvet richly trimmed with jet or with chenille 
fringe will have a velvet skirt with gray chin- 
chilla border at the foot, finished by a very nar- 
row pleating of velvet; the back of such a skirt 
should form two great box pleats that mass the 
fullness in the middle, and these are shown be- 
tween the brocaded ends of the great bow that 
trims the back of the basque. 





LEAF PLUSH TRIMMINGS, 


Borders of the new plushes that have leaves of 
natural shades and pile of different lengths are 
used for trimming plain velvet and cloth costumes. 
Thus, instead of flounces, a border of maroon bro- 
caded plush leaves will trim the foot of a dark 
garnet plain velvet skirt, and this skirt will have 
four side pleats meeting in front, plain side 
breadths, and two great box pleats behind. Such 
a skirt, it may be said here, should be two and a 
half yards wide, and be worn over a small tour- 
nure. The pointed antique waist of plain velvet 
has satin paniers, and retroussés of the leaf-fig- 
ured velvet on the sides, A large bow at the back 
is formed of the panier scarfs. Similar borders 
of leaf plush in dark green shades are used on a 
cloth costume, this being the only trimming on 
the skirt which has side pleats in front and box 
pleats behind. The over-dress is a great-coat or 
polonaise of rifle green cloth lapped diagonally, 
and fastened by old bronze buttons, while the back 
is caught up in one large cluster of folds on the 
tournure. The sides and front are absolutely 
plain, yet the severe style is relieved by the soft 
drapery of the back, The plush re-appears in a 
box-pleated collar and cuffs, 


NEW COMBINATIONS OF COLOR, 


Among new combinations of color is a dress 
showing olive with plum-color and old gold, an- 
other is golden brown with myrtle green, a third 
is deep green with drab, and a fourth revives the 
old favorite contrast of garnet with pearl gray. 
In the first of these, broad stripes of plum-colored 
satin brocaded with old gold are placed length- 
wise in a skirt of plain plum-colored satin that 
has clusters of pleats between the brocaded 
stripes—an excellent suggestion to those who 
wish to use handsome brocades stylishly. With 
this plum satin skirt is worn a panier polonaise 
of dark olive satin Surah, trimmed with merely 
bosom drapery, collar, and cuffs of the brocade 
shown on the skirt. This is a very distinguished 
yet simple costume. The next combination car- 
ries out Worth’s favorite fancy of brown with 
green, The satin petticoat of golden brown is 
quite plain, and has a low-draped Greek over- 
skirt of dark green velvet, open up one side to 
the belt, and trimmed up these sides—not on the 
lower edges—with gold-bead passementerie, The 
pointed green velvet basque has a puffed vest of 
the brown satin, 


PREVAILING FEATURES, 


Paniers, bow drapery at the back, antique cor- 
sages, Greek over-skirts, polonaises of most sim- 
ple shape, and great-coats with short pleated 
skirts are the prevailing features of the new 
walking costumes that are meant for morning 
wear in the house, and for the entire day for 
out-of-doors, receptions, ete. When demi-trained 
dresses are made for the house for afternoons, 
they are very simple, with a few flat pleats down 
the front, some frills at the foot, and three flow- 
ing breadths behind, with a simple basque that 
has elaborate bosom drapery of mull, or silk mus- 
lin, with very full jabots and ruches of the new 
darned laces with purling on the scallops. Such 
a dress is made of satin de Lyon of a quaint 





color, such as the dark peacock green that shows 
a great deal of blue in it, and this may be trans- 
formed into a carriage dress by adding a great- 
coat or a true Polish over-dress of velvet of the 
same blue-green shade, made without drapery, 
hanging free from the neck down, yet following 
the outlines of the figure most gracefully; lined 
throughout with pale blue watered silk, and tied 
at throat and waist with pale blue ribbons, this 
completes a tasteful toilette. There are no sleeves 
to these outer garments, but merely high puffs in 
the armholes, 
NEW LACES ON WRAPS. 


The novelty for great cloaks of black satin, 
plush, or velvet is festooned drapery of a Spanish 
lace flounce nearly a yard wide, This is put on 
in four great scallops near the bottom of the 
cloak, and between the scallops are rosette clus- 
ters of the lace and drooping jet ornaments, This 
is very elegant on black plush cloaks with great 
bishop sleeves, and a coilar and cuffs of black 
beaver fur, with gold-colored plush lining. Simi- 
lar festoons of Spanish black lace are on cloaks 
of ombré red leaf plush, and white lace is thus 
festooned on opera cloaks of white brocaded satin 
or of pale blue plush, 


IMPORTED COSTUMES, ASSTHETIC DRESSES, ETC. 


A stock of newly imported costumes shows 
many combinations of the various kinds of satin 
now in use—the satin duchesse, satin Rhadames, 
satin merveilleux, etc., as the principal parts of 
the dress—because they have the lustre and sheen 
that have superseded dull silks, Thus black 
satin Rhadames for a trained dress has black 
plush with a relief of jet for its trimming. An 
olive green costume has the basque and panier 
drapery of satin merveilleux, with olive striped 
plush for the lower skirt. The Hortense dress 
has the basque and train of brocaded satin, with 
the skirt front of satin duchesse, trimmed with 
chenille fringe and jet. Another suit of black 
has a moiré basque with velvet collar and cuffs, 
with the puffed and shirred satin merveilleux for 
a skirt. A great deal of machine stitching for 
confining tucks and pleats that are afterward 
drawn out in puffs and in paniers is seen on 
imported costumes. Sometimes the vest and en- 
tire fronts of a velvet costume are formed of 
machine-stitched satin, and the effect is so good 
that it will do away with much of the outcry 
against machine sewing—an outcry begun by the 
very Parisian modistes who now use it in the most 
conspicuous parts of rich dresses, Aisthetic 
gowns representing some of the quaint fashions 
adopted by Englishwomen are now on exhibition, 
Among these is an “ Early English” frock made 
of brick red satin, with round short waist, huge 
puffs high on the close sleeves, a mammoth bow 
at the back, and six full straight breadths in the 
skirt. An ancient Greek robe, similar to those 
worn in Gilbert’s Patience, is of white Surah with 
vines of white lilies painted upon it. This con- 
sists of one great garment of several straight 
breadths fastened on the shoulders by cameo 
brooches, the arms being exposed by the open 
sides, and closed at the waist by a loosely tied 
girdle of yellow ribbon, The bastard Greck toi- 
lette, made after a design by Millet, is a graceful 
adaptation of the Grecian over-dress with its 
pointed sides to the outlines of a clinging mod- 
ern train. With blue cashmere for the basque 
and over-skirt, a white cashmere train, white pine- 
apple gauze for the sleeves, and gold borders in 
the Greek key pattern, this makes a most pic- 
turesque toilette for the house. 


GLOVES, 


The long loose-wristed gloves now in fashion 
are much easier put off and on than those reauir- 
ing six or eight buttons to fasten them; tho are 
chosen in larger sizes than the close-burtesc4 
gloves, and consequently will wear better; aod 
finally, it is not necessary to match the dress and 
gloves in color, as tan-colored gloves—some light 
and others dark—are this season worn with any 
dress, white, black, or bright-colored, The Biar- 
ritz gloves of heavy dressed kid, like dog-skin, are 
made in the stylish loose long shapes—as long as 
those fastened by six or by ten buttons—~and cost 
75 cents or $1 a pair, These are shown in tan, 
dark blue, green, or olive shades, The chamois 
gloves are of wash leather, and may be easily 
cleansed. They are excellent for travelling and 
morning wear, and cost, in lengths equal to those 
fastened by six, eight, or ten buttons, from 75 
cents to $1 25a pair. The smallest sizes of these 
are marked 54, but it is the sensible fashion this 
season to buy all gloves a quarter of a size larger 
than any the wearer has previously used, The 
Tyrol gloves, made of the fine skins of the Tyro- 
lese goats, are the loose-wristed gloves that are 
chosen for dress occasions in white, buff, and 
dark tan shades. These cost, in six to ten button 
lengths, from $2 to $2 75 a pair. The Mousque- 
taire gloves that have two or three buttons to se- 
cure the glove just above the hand, and are closed 
above on the arms, are preferred by ladies with 
plump arms, and may be had in the favorite Biar- 
ritz, chamois, and Tyrol skins, There are also 
mitts of undressed kid to pull on with loose wrists, 
shown in colors and in black, at $1 75 a pair. 
Those who prefer the buttoned gloves still find 
their choice lie between the fine thin undressed 
and dressed French kid gloves. These are shown 
in what merchants call “strong colors”’—deep 
tan, plum, old-fashioned lead blue, bottle green, 
and olive, with the usual wood, mode, drab, and 
mastic shades. These kid gloves of light quality 
are also preferred by many ladies who use the 
loose-wristed gloves, and may be had in all the 
stylish shades for day and evening. White castor 
beaver gloves with buttoned wrists are fashion- 
able for morning wear and for horseback riding. 
These will wash also, and cost from $1 25 a pair 
upward. Black Biarritz gloves and those of un- 
dressed kid with loose wrists are liked by ladies 
in mourning, and are also much used with colored 
costumes, 





FLORAL DECORATIONS FOR DRESSES, 


A corsage bouquet of artificial flowers is now 
sent home with nearly all street costumes, and 
invariably with house toilettes. For the street 
they are worn at the waist line, while for the 
house a second small cluster is added on the left 
side of the neck. Begonia leaves and autumn 
leaves in shaded plush are liked for such clusters, 
and are very pretty on fichus of black Spanish 
lace. Gayer bunches are of small yellow peonies, 
or one large red peony; asters of many different 
colors form a pretty cluster; nasturtiums of yel- 
low shades are liked with white, or with black, 
brown, or dark green dresses; golden-rod clus- 
ters, and those of thistle-down, imitate nature 
closely. The rose clusters are most often of 
Jacqueminots or of Marshal Niel buds partly 
blown, and combined with myosotis. Muffs of 
satin and of lace are trimmed with a cluster of 
plush or silk roses and shaded leaves. For dress 
garnitures a magnolia set of three pieces is very 
handsome. The esthetic lily and sunflower sets 
are said to be liked for black velvet or lace 
dresses, and consist of three clusters that cost 
sometimes $20 the set. Lilacs are now much 
used with the orange flowers of bridal sets, while 
others entirely of orange blossoms have a few 
tiny mandarin oranges amid the flowers, Lilies- 
of-the-valley and white roses are also worn by 
brides. Bridal sets vary from $9 50 to $30 in 
price; those costing $30 include the tulle veil. 
Débutantes wear rose-buds and lilies-of-the-valley 
bouquets, with maiden-hair ferns for foliage. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLEe, & Co.; A. T, Srewarr & Co. ; 
Moscucowi1z Broruers; the Co-operative Dress 
Association (Limited); and the Parisian Flower 
Company, 





PERSONAL. 


FietcHer URLING HARPER, the grandson of 
the late FLETCHER HARPER, the youngest found- 
er of the house of Harper & Broruers, died 
October 4, in his thirty-fourth year, at the re- 
sidence of his father-in-law, Hon. ALEXANDER 
McDona.p, in New York city. Mr. Harper 
was placed at an early age in the Moravian Sem- 
inary at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained for two years. He then studied for four 
years at a German university at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, after which he returned to America, 
and prosecuted his studies for three years at 
Fay’s Institute, Newport, Rhode Island, and 
finally went again te Europe for a year’s finish- 
ing course. In 1870 he began his business train- 
ing in the HARPER establishment, where he oc- 
cupied an important position until four years 
ago, when he was stricken down with malignant 
diphtheria, which broke his constitution, and 
forced him to devote the rest of his life to vain 
efforts for the re-establishment of his health. 
In 1872 he married Miss Tactze B. McDona.p, 
the daughter of ex-Senator McDona.p, of Ar- 
kansas, who survives him, with three daughters, 
the youngest only four weeks old. Mr. HarPer 
was a popular member of the Union League 
Club, and took an active interest in politics. 
His frank, genial manner and generous, sympa- 
thetic nature won the regard of all who knew 
him, and made him a universal favorite. He was 
of an Italian type of countenance, slender, of 
medium height, with a clear olive complexion, 
well-cut features, dark hair, and remarkably fine 
large brown eyes. His bright young life was 
full of promise, and its premature ending is a 
loss that is shared by a large circle of relatives 
and friends. 

—Sir BarTLe Frere states that fn one year 
diamonds to the value of $17,500,000 have passed 
through the Cape Town post-office. 

—Mr. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPs rents as an 
official residence one of the most stately palaces 
in Vienna, belonging to Count Nako, the walls 
and ceilings of the interior magnificently carved 
in oak, and full of antiques and other objects of 
art. Mr. PHevps lately gave King KaLakavua a 
dinner party there, 

—When Senator Burnsipe had a speech to 
prepare, he used to sit with a pot of hot tea be- 
side him, and a music-box jingling its little tunes 
not far away. 

—Makio, the great tenor of the past, employs 
his leisure in his Italian home carving and car- 
pentering, and though still young in feeling, has 
grown entirely gray. 

—The song of “Evangeline,” by W1LL8. Hays, 
was written with the end of a charred stick on 
the top rail of a fence, and the notes for four 
voices on the four lower rails. A kiss from the 
pretty lass who copied it off, and coaxed the 
author to the completion of a second verse, is 
all the pay he ever received for it, although it 
has sold three hundred thousand copies, 

—Grace Greenwood is still in Loudon fn an 
invalided condition from attacks of acute bron- 
chitis, But she is more grieved by her inability 
to use her pen than by all her other troubles. 

—lIt is said, by those that should know, that 
the Emperor of all the Russias leads a tolerably 
happy life. He rises early, walks in the park, 
transacts business till noon, and after lunch re- 
ceives dispatches and drives in the country. He 
dines at half past seven, and often spends the 
evening alone with the Empress and the elder 
children, The Empress is herself the patroness 
of eighty institutions. Russian is always spok- 
en in the family, although the children, with 
their tutors, speak French one day and English 
the next. The Emperor is deeply religious, and 
maintains two splendid choirs at the chapel of 
Peterhof, He is also passionately fond of flow- 
ers, and has just imported several thousand 
pounds’ worth of flowering shrubs for one of his 

arks. 

: —When Mr. Levt P. Morton took a mansion in 
the Trocadéro, the name was at once changed to 
Place des Etats-Unis. The house is that next the 
Duke of Montpensier’s, and is but ten minutes’ 
walk from the Champs Elysées, 

—The King of Sweden, who has long figured 
as a poet, is now having some success as a nov- 
elist, his story of The Palace of Kronberg having 
been translated into French, German, and Rus- 
sian. 

—A lady a few years since, not being able In 
her shopping to find white satin good enough 
for her purpose, was asked what that purpose 
was. ‘‘Ah,’’ said she, ‘‘ you never would guess, 
But my husband gives a f sates to the party lead- 





ers, and I intend to have sentences from his last 
speech embroidered in gold on white satin to 
be used as doyleys at the table.” The lady was 
the wife®f Mr. DisraeLt. Apropos of BEacons- 
FIELD, his stained glass memorial windows in 
Hughenden church are to illustrate the princi- 
pal “angelic appearances’’ of the Bible. 

—Sir E. Warkrns related lately a toast which 
DanigeL O’ConnELL felt obliged to give an un- 
popular ministry: ‘*Gentlemen, in Ireland, when 
we have a broken window, we stop it with an 
old hat. The least said, the soonest mended. I 
beg to propose the health of her Majesty's min- 
isters.”” 

—Major Ben Perey Poors is to write a bi- 
ography of General BuRNsIDE, who was his inti- 
mate friend. 

—Mrs. Parris, ninety-five years old, tells many 
interesting stories of LAFAYETTE when he was 
the guest of her husband, Hon. ALBron K. Par- 
KIS, Governor of Maine some fifty years ago. 

—The African explorer STANLEY promises a 
third volume on the sport and the natural his- 
tory of the Dark Continent. 

—CepHas THAYER, of Medway, Massachu- 
setts, went to General WAsHINGTON’s funeral 
when he was eleven years old, and lately attend- 
ed the memorial services of Presideut GARFIELD 
held in that town. 

—The Spanish ambassador had to wait forty 
days for an interview with the Sultan, who is 
growing morbid, it is said, about his personal 
safety, and does not invite foreign diplomates to 
the palace any longer. 

—The bride of the Crown Prince of Norway 
and Sweden, Sopur1a Victoria of Baden, is tall, 
blonde, lovely, and accomplished, while her lover 
is dark and of a pleasant countenance. 

-—Cireus-riders are looking up socially; for to 
say nothing of Exise and her friendship with an 
Empress, one of them now wears the title of a 
French prince, another is about to marry one of 
the noble BaTTHyanis, and another, lately leay- 
ing the ring, is reported to have been the love- 
liest woman in Saratoga during the season now 
closing. 

—A monument has been placed by his rela- 
tives on the spot where BRYANT was born, in 
Cummington, Massachusetts. 

—The lady who was about to become the bride 
of ex-Governor Rick, of Massachusetts, has just 
become insane. It will be remembered that an- 
other lady to whom he was engaged a year or 
two ago, after the death of his wife, died very 
suddenly, and to the general regret. 

—A correspondent relates that the husband 
of a poor German woman who had suffered a 
relupse in her illness through the excitement 
caused in her by the passage of President Gar- 
FIELD’s funeral cortége under her window, go- 
ing to view the remains at the Capitol, brought 
back to his wife a bud that he caught as it loosen- 
ed and fell from Queen Vicrorta’s lovely wreath 
on the casket. It bloomed by her bedside, dis- 
closing a dove in the centre, and the poor wo- 
man, calling it the Christ flower sent from the 
dead President to heal her, began to mend im- 
mediately. It was an orchid, the Espirito San- 
to, and as they are usually sold at the price of 
twenty dollars a blossom, it gives one an idea 
of the royal prodigality of the wreath. 

—The camp equipage of Lord Lorne, who is 
a “crack shot,’ and is travelling in the North- 
west, is of the roughest, and the Governor-Gen- 
eral and son-in-law of the Queen enjoys himself 
in flannel shirt and trousers, and hobnailed shoes. 
His wife is said to look older than her years, to 
have grown thin, and lost her roses. 

—JULES VERNE is yachting in the Zuyder-Zee, 
and the Dutchmen are pleased with the hope of 
a story in connection with their rapidly disap- 
pearing lake. 

—SHAKSPEARES still continue to turn up. Be- 
sides the Mayor of New Orleans, another has ap- 
peared as counsel in a theatrical suit at law in 
Philadelphia, and Wii.1aM of the name is very 
prominent in musical circles in London. 

—At the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston is exhib- 
ited pottery made by the Zuni Indians—a rem- 
nant of the Aztecs possibly—some of the pieces 
grotesquely representing owls, tortoises, and 
antelopes, and others of similar designs to the 
Egyptian. 

—The Marquise of Rochambean expects soon 
to travel over this country, having a great liking 
for America. 

—It is urged that at the Yorktown celebration 
some peculiar recognition of our reasons for 
gratitude to the British sovereign shall be given. 

—It is said that on one occasion, when a num- 
ber of red men were in the house, Epwin For- 
REST’S war-whoop at a performance of Metamora 
was so entirely after the Indian fashion that 
they rushed on the stage to the rescue of the 
last of the Wampanoags, recognizing it as a call 
for re-enforcements, 

~The snake dance, in which the dancers carry 
the reptiles in their mouths and hands, while 
others fan the snakes with eagle feathers, is still 
kept up by the Moqui Indians, says Lieutenant 
BourRKE. 

—The father of Dr. Scniremann, the Trojan 
explorer, was a preacher in a small German vil- 
lage, and although he knew no Greek, was an 
intense lover of Homer, which he read almost 
every evening in translation, to the delight of 
his son, often, when such affecting passages oc- 
curred as HeoTor’s farewell to ANDROMACHE, 
both father and son shedding tears, ScHuir- 
MANN himself began to study Greek in his thir- 
ty-fourth year, and could read Homer, which, to 
be sure, is easy Greek, in a very few months. 

—The Toby Tyler is the happy name bestowed 
by Mr. James Otis KaLer on the pretty little 
steam-yacht in which he and Mrs, Ka.er, with 
one or two friends, have just set out on a long 
cruise. After attending the Oriole Celebration 
in Baltimore, and participating in the centennial 
observances at Yorktown, the little yacht will 
steam down the coast, taking the Dismal Swamp 
on the way, to Jacksonville and Key West, and 
will subsequently proceed to the Isthmus and 
the West Indies. The Joby Tyler is only fifty 
feet.in length, but is entirely sea-worthy, and 
can run twelve knots an hour. She is fitted up 
with a comfortable cabin, kitchen, bunks, and all 
the requirements for a long voyage, including 
two tons of canned provisions, and is supplied 
for a two years’ cruise. The after-cabin has a 
bright-colored Turkey rug on the floor, Turkey 
red curtains at the windows, and contains a 
swinging silver lamp, clock, barometer, charts 
of Southern coast, and a large quantity of artists’ 
and writing materials. Mr. KALER will act as 
captain. 











Cuevior Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see P. 693. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3149: 
Basque, Over-Skirt, AND 
Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 





For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 17-29. 
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illustration a piece 
fourteen 
White lace 
borders the front, and three upturned rows of 
similar lace are set across the band in the back. 


Table-Cover.—Applied -Work and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus table-cover, which is of bronze plush, is 
ornamented with a centre 
applied-work and embroidery. 
ment, gives one-quarter of the desi; 
. 85 a section of the border. The 


Brocade Silk and Lace 
Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 consists of a 
full puffed crown formed of a 
square of blue and gold brocade 
silk measuring fourteen inches 
the side; the corners are 
rounded off, and the edge is 
pleated and sewed to a small 
frame made of two bands of stiff 
net joined to each other at right 
angles by the ends, the one to 
cross the top and the other the 
back of the head. The frame 
is concealed under two rows of 
white lace, which is embroidered 
with blue silk. 

The frame for the cap Fig. 2 is 
formed by two bands of stiff net 
an inch and a quarter wide; one 
for the front, which is twenty 
inches long, and adjusted by a 
three-cornered pleat taken in at 
the middle, the ends being con 
nected by the second band, which 
is six inches long, and extends 
across the back. 


on 


On this is ar- 
ranged in the 
manner shown 


a border in 
84, Supple- 
gn for the 
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Fig. 








Fig. 1.—Brocapgr Sink anp Lace Cap. 


outlines of the designs are transferred to the plush, and 
the various figures are cut of velvet and satin, and pasted 


in place; the embroidery is executed with silk. 


The circle 


at the centre of Fig. 84 is cut of coral red satin, and the 
leaves upon it are worked in satin stitch with olive silk, 


and edged with gold silk in chain stitch. 


The leaves sur- 


rounding this are alternately of light blue satin and dark 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste anp Lace ix 
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Tasie-Cover.—Apriiep-Work anp Satin Sritcn EMBROIDERY. 
For designs see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 84 and 85. 




















Fig. 3.—Batiste anp Lace CoLar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


blue velvet, and are edged with 
gold cord caught down with 
bronze silk; the red centre is 
similarly edged. The vines and 
arabesques proceeding from it 
are embroidered in satin stitch 
with bronze and olive silks in 
several shades; the latter, and 
also the four large flowers, the 
centres of which are in light 
blue satin, and the surround- 
ing petals in dark blue velvet, 
are ornamented with gold cord 
caught down with bronze silk. 
The lilies are in old gold satin 
and golden brown velvet, edged 
with gold cord. The two inter- 
vening large figures are in coral 
red satin crossed with gold 
thread, and olive velvet. The 
figures in the border are worked 
to correspond with those in the 
centre. The table-cover is lined 
with thin silk after the em- 
broidery is completed, and 
edged with fringe. 


Sofa Cushion. 
Tus sofa cushion is covered 
with olive plush. The top is 


finished 
pompons 





ig. 2.—Curr ror Cor- 
Lar, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 5.—MuL LAR, Fig. 3. 















Fg. 4.—Ccrr ror Cot- 
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of the collar, and lace three 


Fig. 2.—Brocane Sirk anp Lace 


bottom, and, closely gathered, 








Serce Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see P. 693.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3148: 

Price 30 Cents. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


ornamented with a band of 
golden yellow satin serge set 
on diagonally, which is em- 
br 
shades of olive and bronze. 
The edges of the band are 
covered with narrow silk galloon, 
and the cushion itself is edged with 
heavy olive and gold silk cord, and 


oidered with a vine in 


at the corners with silk 
and tassels as seen in the 


illustration, 






Cuffs and Collars.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue sailor collar, Fig. 1, is made of double white ba- 
tiste; it is five inches and a half deep in the back, and is 
bordered with stitching at an inch and a half from the 
Pointed ends of double batiste six inches long and 
an inch and a half wide are attached to the front corners 


inches wide edges it at the 
surrounds the ends. Fig. 2 
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Borper ror Tasie-Crora.—Rvssian Emprorpery. 
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shows the cuff to match, which is a straight band of 
double batiste, lapped at the ends, and edged with 
lace around the top. 





outside is plain. The crown is covered by a full puff- 
ed scarf of gold and brown tiger plush, which is 


pierced on the right side by six large gilt ball pins 
Fig. 3 is a deep square collar of double batiste, inserted irregularly among the folds. On the left 
which is bordered with a bias band of similar mate- side are arranged a shaded brown plume of medium 
rial that is herring-bone stitched down along the up- length and three seal brown ostrich tips. 
per edge, and edged with lace. The neck is finished 


with a standing collar, over which a row of lace is 
folded, and attached to this on both sides of the front 
is a pleated batiste chemisette that is trimmed with 
herring-bone stitching and lace. The cuff, Fig. 4, 
which is worn on the outside of the sleeve, is sim- 
ilarly trimmed. 

The collar Fig. 5 consists of a curved band of dou- 


ble mull twenty-eight inches long, on which two 


Velvet Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this small black velvet poke bonnet is 
studded with two rows of jet beads. The crown is 
encircled by black satin ribbon three inches wide, and 
is trimmed in the back with a fall of Spanish lace and 


t 
a jet ornament. Seven black ostrich tips are arranged 
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Hi) Fig. 1.—Sarin Suran Eventna Dress. Fig. 2.—Morré 
Wi 


AND Sirk Gauze Evenine 
For description see Supplement. Dress.—[{For description see Supplement. } 



















rows of side-pleat- 
ed white lace are 
set, the lace for 
the front being 


co droop over the 
front, and two 
dark red roses 
with foliage are 





oined to gradua- set on the left . . 
: . . a ston of taal) : ; - Curviot Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 692 
Serce Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 692.] ted ‘strips of mull. side as seen in > 3149: B 
. NT. : ge 692. uecienes f F $ Cur Patrenn, No. 3149: Basque, Over-Skirt, AND 
Cur Parrern, No. 3148: Price 30 Cents A cravat bow o the illustration Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH 
> b : y NTS. . A ° , RT, 2 k Ss AC 
7 2 . . a ( ace C6 - ") s . 
For description see Supplement. mull an I lace = Black a atin rib For patter id ipti » Suppl., N V.,F 17-29. 
ers the fastening. bon strings. or pattern and description see Suppl., No. I'V., Figs. 17-29. 


Plush and Velvet Bonnet. 
Tue stiff crown of this capote-shaped bonnet is covered with claret-colored 
velvet, which is cut in strips an inch and a half wide, that are turned down 
at the edges and braided in the manner shown in the illustration. The brim 


Border for Table-Cloth.—Russian Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 692 





Tuts border for a table-cloth is worked on the linen with ingrain embroid 
is faced on both sides with claret velvet, which is shirred at intervals of an ery cotton, either red or blue. The background is in cross stitch, and the 
inch, except at the edge, where it forms a full binding an inch wide on each fine lines and veinings are in Holbein stitch. Napkin borders to match it 
side, and is sewed down along each shirring to form puffs, Claret satin rib- 


were given in Bazar No, 42 of the current volum« 
bon four inches wide is arranged in an Alsacian bow on the fsont of the 


PivusH AND VeLvet Bonnet, 


Hygienic and Eco- 
nomical Dress. 


to each ear, where it is fasten- 
ed down with a cut steel clasp, 
ae ends forming the strings. ( F late years the spirit \ WS \N 
ree ostrich tips are set | of revolt has pene- SSS y \ WN SX 

toward the left vide of the | trated the domain of Fash. i . : \““ X 
front—one claret-colored, one | ion, and associations have GG \\ \ 
pale pink, and the third shaded | been started where the pro AX AS 
from one to the other of these and con of every fashion NX \N 

. \SS 

| 


bonnet, and carried downward | 
| 


\ 


NN é a WY 
\ MSS MA 


colors. can be debated. QV 
To the strenuous efforts \S 
of the English Ladies’ San- 
itary Association is due the 
introduction in England of 
the suspenders and the 
union or combination gar- 
ments, which not only re 
lease the knees and waist VeLvet Bonnet, 


Plush Round Hat. 
Tue brim of this round hat 
droops on the right side and 
flares on the left; it is faced 
with seal brown plush on both 
sides, that toward the face be- 
ing shirred, while that on the 





Priusu Rounp Hat. 
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from ligatures, but also from any undue weight. 
After much consideration, the members have de- 
cided on a dress which embodies hygienic and 
economical principles. It might be termed a 
princesse outfit, for it comprises drawers and 
chemise in one, petticoat and bodice in one, and 
skirt and bodice in one, known as the princesse 
dress. 

The next step in the reform was the attack on 
the ostentation and extravagance too often dis- 
played in mourning attire. 

Then came the jersey mania, with its accom- 
paniments of tight lacing and strained skirts. 
To such an extent was the compression carried 
that it provoked some indignation, and eventually 
led to the Rational Dress Reform, under Lady 
Harberton. The object of the society is to pro- 
test against corsets or tight-fitting bodices of any 
kind, high or narrow-heeled boots and shoes, 
heavily weighted skirts, tied-down cloaks—like 
some of the Mother Hubbard styles—which im- 
pede the movement of the arms, and against 
crinolines and even crinolettes. The adopted 
costume is characterized by the dual skirt. 

“Jt never rains but it pours.” And now work- 
ing gentlewomen in England are organizing an- 
other society where no peculiar garb will be im- 
posed, as their position does not allow them to 
adopt an attire which might attract too much 
attention by its singularity. Their object is sim- 
ply “to be relieved from the demands which fre- 
quent changes of fashion or the supposed obliga- 
tion to wear expensive materials in dress make 
upon their time or purse.” Velvet, satin, and 
ostrich feathers are prohibited. This “ proposed 
society for the protection of moderate dresses” 
entitles itself the 8. E. G. Association, meaning 
by these initials that it specially desires to incul- 
cate “simplicity, economy, and grace.” Here, 
too, the standard costume is the princesse gown. 





TRUE ART-NEEDLE-WORK. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
No. I. 


\ HEN such elaborate and numerous exam- 

ples of skillful needle-work are to be met 
with everywhere, all labelled “ art” needle-work, 
it seems rather superfluous at this late day to be 
stating the principles of true art as applied to 
needle-work, and were it not that the majority of 
that we see is unworthy the name, we should not 
deem it needful; but in this, as in all true and 
good work, it is necessary for the worker who 
wishes to produce something really artistic to 
study the rules and reasons of art, 

In the first place, the needle-worker must be 
impressed with a sense of the dignity of her art, 
and that, rightly used, it is valuable in itself—a 
thing above mere “ fancy-work,” which is thrown 
away as worthless when soiled, or when the fash- 
ion or whim which gave rise to it passes away. 
She should be ambitious of producing something 
that could not only be cherished in this genera- 
tion, but handed down to the next; and if she 
have such ambition, she will wish to have some 
true basis to work on, and not to trust to an im- 
itation, more or less successful, of work done in 
former ages, such as most of the so-called art 
needle-work is, Of course the work produced at 
the Royal and a few other schools of needle-work 
is most of it done on true art principles ; and we 
do not refer to this, but to the brainless imita- 
tions of it by those who are satisfied with a mere 
superficial resemblance, and who think such work 
artistic because done in crewels, or on crash, or 
in dull coloring. These things do not make “art” 
work, any more than a stiff eccentric arrangement 
in flowers, or blue china, or nursery tales illus- 
trated by badly drawn, oddly dressed children ; 
these things may be fashionable, but they are 
not necessarily artistic. Art needle-work, to be 
true to its name, to rise to the dignity of an art, 
must be governed by the rules that guide all art. 
Just as all language, be it prose or poetry, is 
founded on grammar, so the principles on which 
Raphael or Buonarotti worked are needful in 
decorating a quilt or a curtain. 

Mr. Poynter, R.A., in one of his art lectures, 
says, “There are four subjects of which the paint- 
er must acquire knowledge—form, tone, color, 
and finally composition.” Though speaking then 
of the knowledge needed to produce work of a 
high order, he elsewhere says that a true under- 
standing of these four subjects is just as requi- 
site for the production of good work of a lower 
order, or such work as holds the subordinate po- 
sition of being merely decorative. We first pro- 
pose to show that these four points are the great 
essentials, and that no good work is possible with- 
out them, and then to show how they must be 
applied to needle-work to make it truly artistic. 

First, then, we will take form. A knowledge 
of form is of the first necessity to an artist, 
though few who have not studied drawing know 
how much the perception of form demands the 
cultivation of the eye to see, as well as of the 
hand to execute. There is no study equal in 
value to that of the human form for the cultiva- 
tion of eye and hand in correct drawing, even if 
the ultimate object of our labors be only decora- 
tive work, It stands to reason that a correct eye 
for form is as necessary even in choosing a de- 
sign as it is in making one of our own, and know- 
ledge in this respect will save us, in our needle- 
work, from flowers with disproportioned centres, 
from stalks that could not possibly support the 
flowers they are meant to hold, from plants placed 
in pots which they painfully overbalance, and 
from all the bulging lines and shaky curves which 
so effectually destroy a good design, more es- 
pecially when worked in outline or applied-work. 
Slovenly drawing may sometimes be partially hid- 
den by shading and color, but it is always an an- 
noyance to a practiced eye. It is obvious, then, 
that drawing lies at the very root of this art, and 
a knowledge of form and a correct eye may there- 
fore be taken as the first requisites of a designer. 





We next come to tone. Now tone is a subtle 
quality, which it requires some artistic training 
to understand—not to appreciate, for it is often 
appreciated without being understood ; that is, 
one is attracted by a picture, and instinctively 
feels it to be good, though the subject may not 
interest, and the general color be unattractive. 
There is something about it hard to define, though 
one feels it to be true art, but art so consummate 
that it appears like an easy transcript from na- 
ture; nothing forces itself into notice, nothing is 
exaggerated, because it is good in tone. Tone 
is, in fact, to art what good-breeding is to socie- 
ty—a thing whose presence escapes notice, though 
its absence would at once be felt. The French 
call it les valeurs, and tone is really having a 
correct sense of the value of each object and 
color in a picture in relation to every other ob- 
ject and color in that picture. Thus tone is not 
maintained when some unimportant detail is so 
worked up as to be brought prominently for- 
ward, and distract the attention from the real 
subject of the picture, or when some shadow or 
light is intensified until out of keeping with 
the rest of the painting. Ruskin says that tone 
is the perfect relation of the shades of objects 
to the chief light of a picture, the exact rela- 
tion of the colors of the shadows to the colors 
of the lights, so that the whole of the picture 
may be felt to be in one climate, under one kind 
of light, and in one kind of atmosphere. A very 
bright brown, for instance, out of sunshine may 
be precisely of the same shade of color as a very 
dead or cold brown in sunshine; but it will be 
totally different in quality, and that quality by 
which the illuminated dead color would be felt in 
nature different from the unilluminated bright 
one is what artists are perpetually aiming at, and 
connoisseurs talking nonsense about under the 
name of “tone.” The want of tone in pictures is 
caused by objects looking bright in their own 
positive hue, and not by illumination, and by the 
consequent want of sensation of the raising of 
their hues by light. It is want of tone which 
makes so many pictures vulgar. They may be 
correctly drawn, and each object individually true 
in itself; but if they are not true in their relation 
to each other, they want the subtle quality of tone, 
and though they may interest from their subject, 
they are not satisfying as works of genuine art. 
Applying this quality of tone to our needle-work 
will make us wary of violent contrasts in color, 
and of striving after novelty and singularity 
rather than beauty in our designs. 

As to the third requisite, we all know how es- 
sential good color is toa picture. Now many pic- 
tures are failures from overbrilliancy of color, 
implying, of course, loss of tone, for brilliancy in 
itself is consistent with the highest art. Brill- 
iancy becomes vulgarity when it is unchecked by 
any thought of its neighbors, and harsh contrasts 
are produced, or when one color is forced into a 
prominence to which it has no right. In writing 
upon color one naturally uses musical terms, such 
as a “scale” or a “key” of color, and the more 
general terms “harmony” and “tone.” If we 
know anything of music, we see how very signifi- 
cant this phraseology is, the gradations of color 
and their relations to each other corresponding 
so closely with the successive notes of a scale 
and with harmonious chords. The best colored 
pictures are those planned upon some special 
scheme or “key” of color, in which a wrong 
shade is as easily detected by the practiced eye 
as is a false or discordant interval by the culti- 
vated ear; and just as a great composer intro- 
duces changes of key and intricate harmonies 
that an inferior one would not venture upon, so 
a master colorist can make pleasant to the eye 
colors and contrasts which, used by a less perfect 
artist, would produce a harsh, disagreeable effect. 
The eye can be educated to appreciate subtleties 
of color, just as the ear can be trained to discern 
delicate harmonies. In needle-work the study of 
harmonies in color should be made a special ob- 
ject, for in that art it is of great importance; 
sweet and pleasant coloring will atone for much 
want of skill in designing, though it will not 
cover all faults, as is apparent in outline-work, 
where grace of form comes first. 

The last of the four fundamental objects of 
study for the artist is composition, This, we 
might almost say, includes the whole art of de- 
signing; without composition, unity of effect is 
lost. A building or a picture, whether figures 
or landscape, is spoiled by carelessness in this 
respect. A palace or public edifice is made grand 
and imposing if the architect has considered well 
the effect of the pile as a whole; but if he has 
been led away by this detail or that until the 
leading lines have been broken up, the depth of 
the shadows lost, and the masses of the building 
distributed without order, the effect will be alto- 
gether bad; there will be no unity, no imposing 
effect as a whole; it will be only a collection of 
windows, arches, pillars, and towers, each having 
its individual merit as it stands by itself, but not 
bound together by the art of composition, or put- 
ting together. It is the same in painting; with- 
out composition, figures become isolated, groups 
are straggling, or the whole story of the picture 
is huddied up in one spot, and the rest of the 
canvas is an unmeaning blank. 

The French artist J. F. Millet says in one of his 
letters that “things should not look as if they 
were brought together by accident and for the 
moment, but they should have among each other 
an innate and necessary connection.” “ A work 
should be all of a piece, and people and things 
should be there for an end.” The small acces- 
sories of a picture, such as baskets and vegeta- 
bles in a market scene, are placed, not hap-hazard 
or to fill up a space, or even because they are ne- 
cessary adjuncts of the subject, but they are ar- 
ranged with a careful regard to composition, some- 
times for the purpose of repeating a form or color, 
sometimes to conduct the eye to another group, 
and so bring the two together, or to balance the 
grouping either by weight of shadow or brill- 





iancy of coloring. If well done, the cause is 
forgotten in the art which makes all look the 
most natural thing in the world. In land- 
scapes, careful composition is equally necessary, 
or we have a confused mass of picturesque ob- 
jects and scattered lights without their at all 
conveying the impression sought. Ruskin says 
composition is to make of many one, and among 
various laws of composition, he meutions the 
law of principality—to have a leading object 
in the composition, to which all others are sub- 
sidiary. 

Composition is also necessary in decorative 
work, and under this head we put the choice of 
a design and its suitability for the situation it is 
intended to occupy when finished, as well as for 
the material on which it is done. This leads us 
necessarily to the, consideration of conventional 
treatment, which will require more space than 
we can give in the present article. Meanwhile 
we have said enough to prove that these four 
great art principles are worthy of study if we de- 
sire our handiwork to deserve the name of art. 
A little study of them will give us greater and 
more comprehending pleasure in works of art, 
and will help us, even if we do not design our 
own work, to choose what is good, and to distin- 
guish what is based on art principles from that 
which is only an intelligent imitation of a fashion. 








THE MISSES TEMPLETON’S 
TEA-POTS. 
" \ ELL, ef it don’t beat all! I’m struck all 
of a heap!” 

“ An’ what’s more,” pursued the striker, lean- 
ing a little farther from his wagon, and speaking 
through tightly shut teeth, as if thereby the sound 
would be prevented from passing beyond the list- 
ener, “there ain’t no backin’ down, as you might 
think. If ever you see a face sot, you'd ’a seen it 
this mornin’, an’ she lookin’ back all the time 
too, as if I was carryin’ her to the vault in the 
lower grave-yard. I declare I'd just about as 
soon. I hain’t got over it yit.” 

“ But for the land’s sake! Why didn’t Dian- 
thy stop her?” 

“Past stoppin’. These still folks, when they 
do take the bit between their teeth, don’t stop for 
‘whoa.’ Dianthy wasn’t upnuther. You'd ought 
to hev seen her when I druv up with Lucindy. 
She come nigher speakin’ out when I handed in 
that hair trunk than she’s done for ten year. 
But I guess the town ‘ll be in an uproar when it 
knows. It ain’t a-goin’ to allow it.” 

“How’ll it hender it, Lamson, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“ Don’ know,” said the first speaker, “ but there’s 
got tobe away found. Why, this mornin’ Hiram 
come out, an’ his wife too. They’re good sort o’ 
folks ef they do run the town farm, an’ Hiram 
sez, ‘ Now, Miss Templeton, I told you before, an’ 
I tell you now agin, ’tain’t no use. You ain’t a 
pauper, and you jest can’t an’ sha’n’t change 
off.’ ‘I’ve settled it,’ sez she, hard an’ stiff as 
Dianthy herself. ‘ You’re bound to keep Lucindy, 
an’ ef I choose to change places with Lucindy, it’s 
nobody’s business but my own, Ef you won’t 
let her go, I'll stay here whether or no. Town 
meetin’ ain’t till spring, an’ ’'ve made up my 
mind. There ain’t nothin’ but death can change 
it. Lucindy ciim up to the seat before Hiram 
could interfere, an’ I druv off, an’ how they’ll 
settle it I can’t say, but there she is. The last 
word I heard her say was, ‘Hiram, there’s no 
peace for me anywheres but here, an’ here I 
mean to stay.’” 

“She’s out o’ her mind,” said old Hubbard, 
picking up the rake dropped 1n his first surprise. 
“There'll hev to be a specia: meetin’ called, an’ 
I'll see about it this very day.” 

“ Better Jet folks manage their own affairs,” 
returned Lamson, gathering up the reins. “I 
don’ know as I'd ’a druv her over if I’d under- 
stood exactly what she wanted, an’ then agin I 
don’ know. But I will say I thought I'd like to 
see how Dianthy would take it. It beats me. 
Chloe Templeton in the poor-house, an’ them 
Templetons ’ith money enough to buy you ’n’ me 
out this minute.” 

“Twouldn’t take no great to do that,” said 
old Hubbard, returning to his work, astonish- 
ment still predominating in his leathery face ; 
and Lamson drove on, the tall figure of a woman 
appearing in the open doorway of a house above, 
as if she had been watching the interview, and 
were half disposed to speak. Hubbard made a 
step forward as if uncertain whether to speak or 
not, but retreated suddenly as the door shut with 
a bang. “Templeton temper,” he said, shaking 
his grizzled head; “but who'd ’a thought Chloe 
had any of it? I cal’late she got desprit, an’ 
struck out for any kind o’ a change, an’ I don’t 
wonder nuther ;” and with another shake he set- 
tled to work, pausing at intervals to ejaculate, 
“Well, it beats me!” 


Half way up Breakneck, so towering and as- 
sertive a hill that anywhere but in New Hamp- 
shire it must have been a mountain. Even now 
its claims to that title were not to be disregard- 
ed. Year after year the selectmen threatened 
to labor no longer on a road more and more 
given over to gullies and sudden small land- 
slides and big stones, which, appearing mysteri- 
ously in the way, could never be accounted for 
save by diabolic agency. Year after year the 
two or three farmers who tempted Providence by 
a permanent wrestle with the thin layer of soil 
barely hiding the granite below, gathered to work 
out the road tax, the patient oxen painfully mark- 
ing out the deep furrow on either side, and pon- 
dering why human beings should make so much 
evidently useless work both for men and oxen. 
For road-making in the New England hill coun- 
try is simply a piling of clods and lumps and 
loose stones down the centre of the winding way, 
chauce wagons in part distributing it, and rain 





and wind soon returning all to the original posi- 
tion, ready for the next annual upheaval. 

Why Isaiah Templeton had chosen Breakneck 
pastures, when river meadows fat with corn and 
wheat lay below, he never told, but the choice 
had been made. Half way up the hill. A turn 
in the road, and between two rocky pastures, 
where sweet-fern and brake disputed place with 
every root of grass, a strip of land, every stone 
long ago laboriously removed, and entering into 
the well-built wall on either hand. On the pas- 
ture side raspberry bushes and wild grapes and 
rambling vines in general had it all their own 
way, but Isaiah Templeton’s life-long fight with 
weeds had not been unavailing, and Diantha, his 
eldest born, pursued them with an even greater 
vigor and determination, affirming that had ev- 
ery farmer done his duty half as well, Canada 
thistles would have been confined to Canada, and 
daisies have become an extinct species. 

Diantha, Althea, and Chloe—strange names for 
the three middle-aged women in the weather- 
stained house with sloping roof, where mosses 
grew in spite of Miss Diantha, and on whose sides 
a faint red still lingered, though sixty years had 
passed since it first showed bright against the 
dark wood behind and above it. Whatever latent 
poetry in the rusty little farmer had prompted 
the names had died with him, Watts’s Hymns 
being the nearest approach to such frivolity tol- 
erated by either Diantha or Althea, two grim and 
determined females, with faces as hard as the 
stones that made up the most of their patrimony, 
and who, through Miss Chloe’s girlhood, had 
carefully repressed the tendency to sentiment less 
sedulously hidden then than now. 

Years had thinned Miss Chloe’s hair, sharpen- 
ed still more the nose sharp in the beginning, 
tipped it with a frosty red, and printed crow’s- 
feet about the faded blue eyes, always a little 
perplexed and troubled—always gentle and apol- 
ogetic, and filling with tears as quickly as in her 
silent and sensitive girlhood. Life held small 
leisure. Books were a waste of precious time, 
and more and more butter and cheese the chief 
end of woman; and thus Miss Chloe’s sentiment 
found no outlet save in the flower bed, which, in 
spite of Miss Dianthy’s arguments, held its place 
under the south window, and in summer filled the 
little sitting-room with a perfume altogether out 
of place in those upright quarters. 

In the old hair trunk, well hidden between 
towels and pillow-cases, lay Miss Chloe’s chief 
treasure—a time-worn copy of Mrs. Hemans, 
bearing on the fly-leaf in cramped letters the in- 
scription: “To Miss Chloe Templeton, from her 
well-wisher, Josiah Green.” 

Something more than a well-wisher Josiah 
would willingly have been, but Miss Diantha had 
set her face against it, and Josiah, after a short 
period of dejection, married pretty Sophy Downer, 
and slept now with his fathers in the old grave- 
yard. For years Miss Chloe kept the little book 
folded in tissue-paper and laid away, but with the 
funeral took it out as if death gave a right, un- 
claimable before, and read and wept over it at 
night, the only time when sharp ears and eyes 
and tongues gave her respite from continuous ob- 
servation and direction, 

For both Diantha and Althea, quarrelling was 
as their daily food. What one wanted, the other 
did not, and all day long the hard voices sounded 
from kitchen or pantry, Chloe cringing as they 
rose and fell, but silent as years had taught her 
tobe. Miss Althea preferred “ salt risin’s” ; Miss 
Diantha, “ hop ’east, strong o’ the hops.” Miss 
Althea demanded pumpkin-pie without eggs; Miss 
Diantha pronounced them, in that condition, “ not 
fit for pigs.” Miss Althea demanded Orange Pe- 
koe, steeped; Miss Diantha, Oolong, boiled. Miss 
Chloe in her private mind clung to Young Hyson, 
but would have drunk gall and wormwood rather 
than make any difficulty—in fact, may be said to 
have done so in any case. Miss Diantha, as eld- 
est, threw out the Orange Pekoe, rinsed the tea- 
pot viciously, with expressions of deep disgust 
at the fatal blindness of any creature who would 
drink such stuff, and stood guard over the stove 
until the tin tea-pot gave out the rank steam she 
loved to sniff. 

With many desires for revolt, none had yet 
come ; but one morning Miss Althea, having watch- 
ed the operation up to boiling-point, both for her- 
self and tea-pot, determined upon active measures, 
and suddenly seizing it, ran across the road and 
threw it with all her force over the fence bor- 
dering the “gully wood road,” where, bounding 
from stone to stone in the almost sheer descent, 
it lay at last in the brook below. 

Miss Diantha, for the moment speechless, pour- 
ed out, as breath returned, a torrent of rage on 
the triumphant Miss Althea, who took down an 
earthen tea-pot from the shelf and proceeded to 
scald it. 

“As sure as I’m a living sinner, I'll break it 
if you put it on the fire,” said Miss Diantha, a 
new grimness in voice and eye. 

“Try it,” said Miss Althea, defiantly. “I calcu- 
late you'll find more’n one kind o’ tea kin be 
drunk in this house. I’ve stood you some years 
too much, an’ as fast’s you break, I'll buy. You 
hain’t forgot the will, an’ that all expenses has got 
to be equally shared by the three, or as many as 
lives. It’ll be a leetle hard on Chloe, but then 
she’s used to your imposin’ on her, an’ a grain 
more won’t make much difference.” 

“Sisters,” Miss Chloe began, in an agony of 
tremulousness and apprehension, “for mercy’s 
sake! Qh dear! how can you? Why don’t we 
each have a tea-pot, an’ why didn’t I think of it 
before? There’s one for each, and a caddy 
apiece too—the little ones grandfather brought 
home. Qh, don’t look that way, Dianthy, an’ Al- 
thy too! To think that we’re all sisters, an’ alone 
in the world! For pity’s sake !” 

“Be still!” said Miss Diantha, imperatively. 
“ An’ now, Althy Templeton, you hear my last 
word to you. When you say you're sorry for this 
morning’s work, I'll say back, an’ not before, 
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The will’s fixed so’t we can’t split nor divide, an’ 
long as we live there’s got to be three in the 
house. Well, I wouldn’t split if I could. Folks 
‘ll ask, an’ you kin tell. I’m done.” 

Done, truly. Eight years had passed, and not 
one word had Miss Diantha been heard to speak. 
If direction was needed, she wrote on a slate and 
handed it to Miss Chloe, who acted as mediator 
and interpreter. Confident that a day would end 
it, Miss Althea had gone her way, missing more 
than she would have told the war of words which, 
after all, had been only words—a family privilege 
never destroying a certain family feeling holding 
its place under all assaults, But as day after 
day went by without a sign, she too grew more 
and more determined, and if an occasional spasm 
of desire for the old state—or perhaps a better 
state—of things visited her, she put it sternly 
away. Daily the two faces settled into harder 
and harder lines; daily Miss Chloe’s eyes grew 
more apprehensive, 

The three caddies she had filled at once, the 
time for some decisive action on her part seem- 
ing to have come at last beyond any question, 
and daily she took down the three tea-pots, hid- 
den for years in the recesses of the upper shelf 
of the china closet-—one old blue, the last piece 
of a set long ago scattered or destroyed; one a 
tiny Wedgwood, a great-aunt’s property; and 
last, the bronze-colored earthen their mother had 
sometimes used. The three had each its own 
place on the stove, and curious neighbors, who 
had heard there was “something beyond the 
common goin’ on at the Templetons’” looked at 
them with suspicion as in some way accountable 
for the difficulty, and at last with a shake of the 
head as the silence refused to yield. The minis- 
ter argued and pleaded, the deacons came singly 
and in a body, exhorting and threatening suspen- 
sion of church privileges, and the parish was in 
a ferment, till a new cause for discussion arose 
in another quarter, reverting to this, however, 
with surprising constancy. 

By degrees Miss Althea had grown almost as 
silent as the elder sister, whose life seemed a 
black shadow, darkening even the sunshine of 
summer or the golden light of autumn on the 
hills. 

Miss Chloe grew more haggard every day, and 
her forlorn blue eyes, red-rimmed with much ery- 
ing, brimmed over for months, as she looked ap- 
pealingly from one to another. Anything was 
better than this hard, grim silence, and the two 
faces always with averted eyes, 

“Oh, why didn’t I ever think of these three 
tea-pots before ?” Chloe moaned to the old min 
ister. “Such an easy way out of all the trouble ; 
an’ there I let it go on, an’ now I shall always 
be responsible.” 

No argument availed against this conclusion, 
and no length of time proved sufficient to over- 
throw it, Months ran into years at last, but time 
seemed never to deaden the continuous self-re- 
proach of this Templeton, who had absorbed the 
conscience of the whole generation, and who 
sought vainly to reconcile irreconcilable forces. 

“ When an irresistible wave encounters an im- 
movable rock, what is the result ?” had question- 
ed Leander Lamson, home from Dartmouth, and 
overflowing with Sophomoric logic; and old Lam- 
son, after a pause for reflection, answered, “ Tar- 
nal smash for whatever comes between.” 

Miss Chloe had come between, and her looks in- 
dicated something equivalent to “ tarnal smash.” 

Lucinda Wetherbee, once the owner of a small 
but profitable farm, had “ signed” for her brother, 
a luckless scamp, who fled to the West when the 
final crash came, leaving Lucinda at sixty to face 
it as she might. The end was the town farm, 
where the poor creature went for life, too crushed 
by the sudden cessation of all the small activi- 
ties that had made her world to think of other 
methods, Her mind failed partially, and she ap- 
peared periodically at houses she had been accus- 
tomed to visit, complaining that the society at the 
town farm was not what she had been accustom- 
ed to or expected, and that “she’d come to stay 
a spell, an’ git the taste out of her mouth.” 

When Miss Chloe had made the arrangement 
and agreement to exchange, she refused to tell, 
answering every inquiry in the same unvarying 
words: ‘“ We thought we'd each hev a change.” 

She took up her life on the hill as if born to 
the place, and, to the astonishment of every one, 
Miss Diantha accepted the change with no break 
in the immovable silence. But when the select- 
men appeared, and appealed to her to end the 
scandal and go in person for the sister, who had 
banished herself in the hope of bringing about 
peace, she listened till even old Lamson had said 
his last word, and then, having written for a few 
moments, laid the slate on the table and left the 
room. 

“She’s got a dumb devil,” said Deacon Piper, 
as he read slowly: 

“* Chloe has made her own bed, and she can lie 
in it. She chose to go, and she can stay. If you 
will not have her any other way, I will pay her 
board.’” 

Miss Althea went to the town farm but once, a 
fury of anger possessing her as she crossed the 
wretched threshold, and venting itself in words 
that brought terror to every one within hearing 
distance. Underneath the storm, hurt feeling 
and affection really lay, but Chloe had passed be- 
yond any power of interpreting the perverse and 
tumultuous manifestation. She lay back in her 
chair with closed eyes, her patient face a little 
more patient, and slow tears falling one by one. 

“When Diantha comes for me, I’ll go back,” 
was all she would say, and Miss Althea, worn out 
with her own vehemence, went unwillingly away. 

The winter went by, Miss Althea waiting upon 
Lucinda “ by inches,” as the neighbors said, as if 
in this way to atone for past lack toward Chloe, 
The reluctant New England spring came slowly 
on, and in the “ Devil’s Gully,” by the mill, faint 
green showed here and there between the linger- 
ing drifts. The road to the town farm, seldom 





used, had been almost impassable, but Hiram at 
intervals had brought word that “Miss Chloe 
was about the same, fur’s he could see, but may- 
be her own folks could tell better.” The hint 
passed without notice till one evening in early 
April, when a messenger rode swiftly up Break- 
neck, and burst into the house where the three 
sat by the dim lamp, Lucinda keeping up her 
monotonous flow of words, the two sisters si- 
lent. 

“She’s dyin’,” he said. ‘The doctors said she 
might live till you got there.” 

“ Who ?” 

Miss Althea had risen, and stood now, fierce 
and rigid, clutching the frightened boy as she 
spoke. 

“Miss Templeton,” he said, struggling away. 
“ Hiram told me to get you a team.” 

“Run, then,” Miss Althea screamed. 
fastest Viall’s got. Tell him to be quick.” 

Lucinda burst into loud crying. 

“ Be still, you fool!” rang out Miss Diantha’s 
voice, with its old sharp command, “I’m goin’ 
on the hoss,” and snatching her hood, she ran to 
the gate, climbed from the long-disused horse- 
block to the horse’s back, and with dangling stir- 
rups and flapping rein she held her place by 
sheer will, as the frightened animal tore down 
the hill and through the village street, still, as 
speed slackened, urging him on over the four 
miles between her and the chance of speech. 
Up hill and down, through thick wood and be- 
tween low meadows, the rush of the swollen riv- 
er drowned in the clatter of hoofs, and at last 
the faint twinkling lights of the farm. The horse 
stood with drooping head and streaming flanks 
as she slid from his back, and pushing aside the 
startled and curious group about the door, went 
up the stairs, and toward the room to which Hi- 
ram pointed. She passed swiftly in, the doctor 
and attendant were motioned out by a hand so im- 
perative that none could gainsay it, and Diantha, 
bolting the door, turned to the bed, and after one 
look at the motionless form upon it, fell on her 
knees and buried her face in the coverlet. 

“ ] thought you'd feel bad, Dianthy,” Miss Chloe 
said, the words coming faintly, and as if from 
some remote distance. “I thought you’d come, 
an’ I held out an’ waited. There isn’t any time 
now, but, Dianthy, you must promise me one thing. 
You must go home and let by-gones be by-gones. 
I want you to be good to Althea.” 

Miss Diantha raised her face, white and set, as 
if death had touched her too. She lifted her 
hand as she knelt. 

“Don’t, Dianthy—don’t !” Chloe cried, trying 
to rise. 

“ Before you that I’ve killed, I swear it,” said 
Miss Diantha, solemnly. “I’ve held my tongue 
for spite, an’ I'll hold it now for punishment. 
The last word I say to livin’ soul I say to you 
now, Chloe Templeton.” 

“Oh, Dianthy, don’t!” wailed Miss Chloe, fall- 
ing back on her pillow, ending with this last ap- 
peal the long entreaty of her life. When Miss 
Althea entered with the doctor, the elder sister 
sat motionless and silent by the bed. In silence 
she pointed to Miss Althea as the one to make 
arrangements, and waited till nothing further re- 
mained to be done. In silence she rode home, 
and shut herself into her own room, and there 
she remained till the hour for the funeral serv- 
ices, held in the old church on the common, 

From every quarter the people flocked in. No 
such opportunity had come for years of seeing 
all the actors in this village tragedy, and Miss 
Diantha faced them all with a composure that 
made the more sensitive shiver, and moved many 
to fierce anger. The old minister broke down 
as he tried to tell the gentleness and patience of 
the soul that had passed beyond need of human 
words, and for an instant there was an ominous 
rustle, as if then and there judgment must be had 
on those who had laid on it a burden too heavy 
to be borne. 

Miss Diantha stood by the grave until the last 
shovelful of earth had been laid on, then turned 
and walked home, stopping for a moment at the 
village store. When Miss Althea and Lucinda 
returned, her door was shut, and no sound was 
heard from the room until next morning. But 
as they made preparations for tea, Miss Althea 
saw that the three tea-pots and caddies had been 
removed, and that an earthen one and a tin cad- 
dy filled with Orange Pekoe stood on the lower 
shelf, and knew that by this sign Miss Diantha had 
spoken, and renounced her own will once for all. 

Years followed. Lucinda lingered, unchanged 
in look, and clinging more and more to Miss Al- 
thea, who had aged suddenly when Chloe died, 
and who made continued efforts to break Miss 
Diantha’s silence. But though a certain wistful- 
ness seemed at times to show itself, she only, 
when appealed to, shook her head solemnly, and 
retreated to her own room. What secrets the 
old walls knew, who can tell? What sorrow 
and late repentance! But none knew till a morn- 
ing came when, alarmed by the long silence, Miss 
Althea went in to find her with wide-open eyes, 
but powerless to move from the floor where she 
had fallen. In the open drawer of the old bu- 
reau lay Miss Chloe’s Bible, the worn volume of 
Mrs. Hemans, and near them the broken frag- 
ments of the three tea-pots, each in a folded 
napkin. 

A week of quiet waiting, and then in the hours 
between night and morning Miss Diantha sud- 
denly lifted her head. 

“T thought you’d come, Chloe,” she said, and 
with the words was gone. 

When her will was opened, they found, first, a 
legacy of one thousand dollars “to Hiram Steele 
and wife for kindness to my sister Chloe,” and 
then an order that on the plain tombstone erect- 
ed for her should be simply the words, “ Diantha 
Templeton, aged 73, ‘I was dumb. I opened 
not my mouth for shame.’” 

And so at last people knew that the scorn and 
indignation, never quite lost even in the long 
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years since Miss Chloe’s death, had been accept- 
ed as just punishment, and that Miss Diantha 
had known sorrow, and left this last message of 
tacit confession and repentance. 





REMINISCENCES OF DEAN 
STANLEY. 

\ HILE Dean Stanley was in America, I re- 

member the great pleasure we experienced 
in hearing from one of his correspondents bits of 
his letters. The Dean was a man of unlimited 
sympathies, the finest kind of imagination—at 
once keen, subtle, and yet accurate—and he had 
an almost passionate sense of justice, so that of 
all travellers in a strange land he could best give 
value to a journey’s record. Everything was 
judged cleverly and fairly by him. Whether he 
looked on or took part, he was alike interested, 
genial, and prone to see the best, so that his 
American trip was full of sunshine, both while it 
lasted, and when he came home to the dear old 
Deanery—the quaint oak-colored house, just in 
the shadow of that great Abbey with which his 
name will always be associated lovingly and rev- 
erently. 

I saw him for the first time just after his re- 
turn, and I shall never forget the impression his 
personality made. He was not a striking-look- 
ing man in any way, yet his face and head were 
wonderfully fine; the pale, clear-cut features, the 
white hair, the strong, imaginative brow—it was 
impossible not to admire all this; and then his 
kindly smile instantly dispelled any suggestion 
of severity. I used to think of a great many his- 
torical faces, looking at his—St. Thomas Aquinas, 
perhaps, or some slight-built, keen-eyed Crusader. 
He had the look of the man of deed and daring, 
as well as of far more dogmatic spirituality than 
he advocated. 

His manner was delightful, as all who knew 
him remember—winning, affable, and courteous 
to one and all, but full of a charming dignity. 
Light and sparkling as the conversation might 
be, if the Dean varied its tone, there was some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in his way of doing 
it. That calm, sweet-toned voice commanded the 
most respectful attention; and I like to think of 
him describing some bits of a favorite work of 
art in Italy in his peculiarly choice English, his 
eye kindling, his ordinarily quiet gestures a little 
more eager, yet his tone fixing one’s attention 
wholly on the fact that it was he who was speak- 
ing, and with an authority which he made you 
instinctively feel the highest. 

One day, soon after his return from America, 
it was our good fortune to lunch at the Deanery, 
and all of that time is a pleasant memory, from 
the Dean’s note of kindly informal invitation to 
the hour of talk we had before luncheon in the 
beautiful old drawing-room, where modern tones 
of warmth mingle delightfully with the sombre 
colors of medieval days. This drawing-room 
opened on the old hall and broad oaken staircase, 
and I remember the Dean’s figure coming down 
slowly—he was not very well even then—and as 
he came into the brighter lights of the long room 
his glance of hospitable welcome met us so warm- 
ly that we scarcely needed the words of greeting 
which followed; but they were bright, informal, 
and touched with the quiet humor which often 
characterized his remarks. “Oh, you Americans! 
How nice it is to see some of you! Aren’t you 
nice people, though!” And then almost at once 
he fell to talking of the States, calling upon a 
gentleman near by, who had been of his party, to 
add his note of enthusiasm now and then. It was 
a very pleesant hour, and kindled many desires 
to see and know more of Dean Stanley. How 
little it occurred to us that the chances on earth 
would be so few! 

At luncheon he was full of good-humored talk, 
and some reminiscences called up by chance re- 
marks were delightful. Rugby happened to be 
mentioned, and the Dean’s face glowed, for the 
famous school and its honored master, Dr. Ar- 
nold, were dear subjects with him. As a boy he 
had been a pupil of that great scholar and wide- 
minded gentleman Dr. Arnold. 

After luncheon the Dean insisted upon taking 
us himself through the Abbey, and can we ever 
forget his interesting discussion as we went, the 
verger opening various locked places, while the 
keen, brilliant face of the Dean lighted with en- 
thusiasm over the past which he mingled with the 
present. 

“ How you Americans love the old places!” he 
said once. “Ah! you really own all this old past 
as much as we do.” In referring to the last cen- 
tury he frequently spoke of “the Separation,” 
by which, we gradually found out, he meant the 
Revolution. André’s tomb moved him much; 
and there was a pause full of reverential silence 
before the marble which recorded the death and 
birth of his beloved wife. The Dean was indefat- 
igable in showing us his Abbey’s treasures, We 
lingered until time for evening service, when he 
took us into his special pew, and my last glimpse 
of him on that occasion is the one which always 
comes back, dwarfing other memories which seem 
more widely social. He was standing in his som- 
bre, richly colored hallway, saying good-by. I 
turned to look at the beautiful old corridor, the 
quiet, wide-stepped staircase with wintry lights 
upon it, and below, the Dean’s figure, slight and 
delicate and poetic, stood carved against the 
oaken colors, his face full of kindliness, his 
smile bright and genial; something about him 
seeming to be the typical scholar and friend, and 
framed in the rich colors of his old home, this 
picture of the man has grown indelible. 

It was a wintry afternoon as we walked down 
the Close ;* there were snow-flakes falling ; the 
sky overhead was gray and full of stormy lights; 
but all that we remember of that day is the sun- 


* The Deanery is within the Cathedral Close; an old 
oaken doorway leads to it. 














ny cheerfulness diffused by our kindly host. It 
is just one of the radiant links in a chain of 
kindly English events. 

Dean Stanley was the son of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and was born in 1815, so that he was only 
sixty-six at his death. His career at school and 
at Oxford was exceptionally brilliant. At the uni- 
versity he took the Newdigate prize for verse, and 
stood in every way among the leading spirits of 
his class and period. His offices were various, 
and finally he came to be Dean of Westminster— 
an office which is considered one of the most 
dignified in the English Church. 

He was always an intimate friend of the Queen, 
who desired him in 1862 to aceompany the Prince 
of Wales to the East, and on all occasions showed 
the utmost regard for his opinion and wishes. 
His wife was the sister of Lord Elgin—Lady 
Augusta Bruce—and up to the time of her death 
enjoyed the Queen’s confidence and peculiarly in- 
timate personal friendship. Lady Augusta was 
a leader of society, and yet her sweet simplicity 
remained untouched in the most brilliant sur- 
roundings. The Dean’s married life was ideal. 
His wife shared all his interests and pursuits. 
Her charity was boundless, and it seems only yes- 
terday that she died, for the void left has never 
been filled. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sonooi-Girt.—Make a kilt skirt and a box-pleated 
hunting jacket of your flannel. The fur trimming 
is appropriate. You should read an article about the 
etiquette of mourning lately published in the Bazar. 

E. M. B.—Velvet basques both colored and black, 
also plush basques, will be much used this winter. 
They may be either single or double breasted, with 
small buttons, and need no trimming, though feather 
and fur borders will be added to many; also the solid 
jet or colored bead embroidery. Fora school dress for 
a girl of seventeen get dark green, brown, or wine-col- 
ored cashmere, or else Scotch Cheviot, and make it 
with a hunting jacket, apron over-skirt very much 
wrinkled and short in front, with bow drapery behind, 
and a kilt skirt. 

Serremuer.—Have a border of velvet or plush, or of 
the wide feather trimming, to lengthen your jacket. 
For a young lady’s stylish black suit have a basque 
and drapery of cashmere trimmed with open embroid- 
ery, and wear it with a moiré box-pleated skirt. 

Miss H. A. S.—Get plush of the same shade for a 
border, collar, bow at the back, and cuffs. Make with 
a basque and apron drapery. A mantle or double- 
breasted jacket would look well with the plush, and a 
poke bonnet of the plush, with feather of the plum- 
color and pink—not roses. 

O_p Member.—We do not furnish special mono- 
grams at the request of our readers, and we have not 
the pattern on the napkin. 

A Sunsortser.—A plush coat and cape of dark ma- 
roon or blue will be prettiest for a child of three years. 
You can also have white plush if you prefer it. ‘There 
are seal sacques for very small children. 

Maris.—The blouse belted and short skirt of flannel, 
with Turkish trousers, will be appropriate for a gym- 
nasium suit. 

H.—If you have enough plain black silk, make your 
dress entirely of it by the design for a satin Surah 
dress on page 632 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. Trim 
the waist and scarf with solid jet, or else with the new 
Saxon embroidery. 

Krittacoa.—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third finger of the left hand, and serves after marriage 
as a guard for the wedding ring. 

Mas. B.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XIV., will tell you how to use watered silk (moiré) 
in combination with satin Surah or with cashmere. 
Use solid jet trimming or else open-figured embroid- 
ery. 
Dee.—We can furnish you the mantle pattern with 
three seams and a sleeve-like side piece, but have no 
Raglan pattern for boys, and do not cut single patterns 
to order. 

Oup Sussortser.—Your patterns are white mull and 
silver gray silk. There is no such thing as linen nuns’ 
veiling; the veiling is sheer wool. The bride and 
groom should wear gloves at an evening wedding. 
The relatives stand near the bridal party. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Your sample of velours is a 
good color, and would look well combined with plush 
for a suit. Spanish lace and heavy jet passementerie 
and embroideries will be worn on black silk this winter. 

CorrEsponpENtT.—Your tan brown silk is a good 
shade for combining with cashmere and open-work 
embroidery. Have the silk for a box-pleated skirt, 
and the cashmere for a basque and over-skirt, or else 
get Cheviot in blocks of red and brown for the over- 
dress, and let it be a panier polonaise. 

Constant Reaper.— We know of no book published 
aboot millinery. 

Moruer.—Get wine-colored lady’s cloth for a young 
girl’s dress, and make it with a box-pleated skirt and 
basque, trimmed with plush to match. 

Kivpir-a-Wink.—Take French lace thread, which 
is a fine linen thread sold in small balls for point lace 
and similar work, and use the medium (No. 500) for 
sewing around the bars, and coarse (No. 250) for darn- 
ing the initials, and for the narrow border and the 
button-hole stitch edge. 

Snow-Brrp.—Wear your hair in crown braids or in 
a bow high on top of your head, as you are short and 
stout. 

Mars. D.—Get a gay brocade, and make a very bouf- 
fant Marie Antoinette polonaise for your daughter to 
wear with a black velvet skirt. For your own velvet 
suit have one of Worth’s great-coats like those de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIV., or else use the pat- 
tern of the polonaise and skirt illustrated on the first 
page of that paper. 

Mrs. R. 8S. P.—Make a plaid polonaise with the 
brown cashmere skirt by pattern just commended to 
“Mrs. D.” The tinsel fabric is poor stuff. Velvet or 
plush would be better, with a bonnet of the same or 
a feather turban, 

E. B. D.—Have scrim curtains with antique lace, or 
if you want coarser material, get gray double-faced 
Canton flannel draperies, and trim with a band of blue 
at top and bottom, but not on the sides, Then have 
rods and rings for hanging them. 

Mars. J. W.—Dark French blue, wine-color, and myr- 
tle green will be becoming to you. Brown and olive 
green, also pale blue, will not suit you. 

S. H. W.—A tailor-made suit and coat of green or 
seal brown cloth with a black fur border will be hand- 
some for your winter costume. Then have a plush 
poke or a feather turban. Shoulder capes will be 
more used than hoods on coats, 
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KING COTILLON. 


Tue accomplishments of men 
Who accomplish social rises 
Are productive, now and then, 
Of some rather sharp surprises ; 
But the gentleman who least 
Troubles any known instructor 
Is Unreason’s new High Priest, 
Is the Cotillon conductor. 


Dimly genius has divined 
Gifts that go to make a jailer, 
And we know some sort of mind 
Is exacted from a tailor. 
“Leading parts” should partly act, 
“Leading counsel” shine as pleaders ; 
Party leaders need some tact: 
What, O Cotillon! your leaders ? 


Do they spend each mystic morn 
Cutting out, in colored papers, 
Novel fools’ caps, to be worn 
By fools, later, cutting capers ? 
Do they wear out a mild wit, 
Moved by waltzes which are quicker, 
That sham donkeys’ heads may fit 
Heads as asinine, but thicker ? 


In the nights when they repair 

Their spent, dancing-pumped-out vigor, 
Will they wake with start and stare, 

Dreaming of a brand-new figure ? 
Love and loveliness may pass, 

Progress, plenty, peace, may push on, 
But that figure with the glass! 

Oh, that figure with the cushion! 


And the powers and the pomp 

Of the persons who lead nations, 
Men who lead refinement’s romp 

Simply jest at their gyrations. 
Leading parties is ennui, 

Leading evening parties pleasure ; 
And who wouldn’t, ay de mi! 

Sooner tread than back a measure ? 





THE ART AND SKILL OF LAWN 
TENNIS. 
BY A MEMBER OF PRINCE'S CLUB, LONDON. 


AWN tennis when it was first introduced 
was a mere pastime, involving little more 
skill than battledoor and shuttlecock. None of 
the science exhibited in cricket, croquet, or bill- 
iards was required. The game has, however, 
progressed rapidly. Every succeeding tourna- 
ment at Wimbledon has witnessed the introduction 
of some new play, until the game promises to be- 
come more scientific than any of its predecessors. 
Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. XIIL, contains a 
full description of the rules and details of the 
game and a drawing of the court. Some slight 
alterations have been made in the service courts 
and in the rules, to which we shall refer, but in 
all other points the description there given holds 
good. It is now proposed to supplement our 
former article by some practical observations on 
the science and skill of the game as now played, 
the object being twofold—first, to assist begin- 
ners to adopt the best form and style, and sec- 
ond, to enable our readers to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the beauty of the game when they participate 
in it as spectators only. 


HOLDING THE RACKET. 


For ordinary play the racket should be held 
short—in fact, close up to the body. It should 
be grasped vigorously, the muscles of the wrist 
and fingers being firm, not limp. Many a miss 
is made from this cause. For instance, when 
taking a volley, or swift ball, the racket is knock- 
ed back in the hand or partially turned, the 
ball expends its force without rebound, and the 


ball, a forward movement and a rotatory mo- 
tion—thus : 





This is called putting cut on the ball, and is a 
very puzzling play to a beginner. The ball, on 
falling, will rise abruptly instead of following the 
normal angle. (See line a a a, Fig. 1, represent- 
ing a cut service.) The overhand service, if served 
with the racket face perpendicular or nearly so, 
imparts a twist to the ball, so that as it pitches it 
will twist away to the adversary’s right hand. 
(See diagram Fig. 2: line a a a represents an 
overhand serve.) An underhand serve is played 
by turning the body of the racket downward. 
Some players stoop and serve as near the ground 
as they can. If this stroke be neatly played, it 























the ball will leave the racket at an angle equal 
to that of the incidence, so that instead of re- 
turning close to the net, you will lob the ball up 
inthe air, If you take at the point c, the ball, hav- 
ing lost its momentum, will follow exactly the line 
of your stroke, ¢ D. 

In order to take the ball well, you should be 
abreast of it; it should be between you and the 
side line of the court at a right angle. Then, with 
the left foot forward and the right foot back, 
swing the shoulder well round, taking plenty of 
time to the stroke. More mistakes are made by 
being too soon than too late. In fact, whenever 
you can, let your racket hover (be it only the mill- 
ionth part of a second) before you strike. There 
will then be no force in the stroke save that in- 
tended for the ball. If you have to run forward 
for a ball, recollect to deduct the force of the run 
from the force of the stroke, otherwise you will 
strike out of court. The blow you give should 
be as much as possible from the shoulder, and 
you will find, if you try, that you can graduate the 
force of a stroke so given with much more deli- 
cacy than that of one from the wrist. 

All the strokes played at tennis may be re- 
solved into the following: 

1. The fore overhand. 

2. The fore underhand. 

8. The high stroke. 

4. The back overhand. 

5. The back underhand. 

6. Forward play overhand. 

7. Forward play underhand. 

8. Back stroke. 

1. The Fore Overhand Stroke.—Hold the rack- 
et short and firm, as in the overhand serve, and 
incline the face slightly—about ten degrees—to 





FORE OVERHAND.—Puortoeraruep sy Pacu. 


This will give a slight twist, and tend to keep the 
ball from going beyond the base line, as what- 
ever force is given to the twist is deducted from 
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The server may stand anywhere on the base 
line. If he serves from X (see Fig. 2), he can 
send an oblique ball with an outward twist—very 
difficult to return. If from J (see Fig. 2), the 
line will be more longitudinal to the court, but 
swift serves are safer from this point, as less like- 
ly to pitch out of court. Some players, however, 
prefer K. In Fig. 2 the foot marks denote the 
position of players’ feet when serving or taking. 


THE TAKE AND THE RETURN. 


When a ball is served, the striker-out should 
stand in the opposite corresponding court. If 
the serves are slow, B and G (Fig. 2) are the 
places ; if swift, and H. It requires great skill 
to judge where a ball will pitch and how it will 
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force of the stroke is lost, causing the ball to 
drop into the net. With a firm grip, much less 
force need be put into the blow from the shoul- 
der, 

THE SERVE. 


There are three serves—the high serve, the 
overhand serve, and the underhand serve. The 
high serve is made at the full stretch of the arm 
over the head. Sometimes the ball is thrown up, 
and struck as it descends, The difficulty in that 
case is to throw it up perpendicularly. Begin- 
ners who want to adopt this play should practice 
tossing the ball up until they can do so with per- 
fect accuracy. It should fall in a line with the 
striker’s right arm. The overhand serve is made 
with the racket held above the wrist. The ball 
is held in the left hand about level with the 
shoulder, and dropped on to the face of the rack- 
et in the act of striking. If the ball be struck 
with the racket slanted to about thirty degrees, 
and very hard, it will give two motions to the 


bound; nothing but practice will give it. It isa 
subtle sense of twist and momentum which can 
not be explained. Watch for an overhand or 
underhand serve, and proceed accordingly. If 
an overhand twist, it will be to your right; an 
underhand, to your left. When taking a ball, re- 
collect that the right moment to do so is when it 
has pitched, bounded, and having exhausted its 
momentum, is about to fall—thus: 
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take the ball at 5 with a slightly lifting stroke, 





will give a left-hand twist to the ball. (See 
Fig. 2, line 6 6 6.) 
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tum. This is the most useful way of 
taking a_ball, and the other strokes should only 
be adopted when this can not be employed. 
When you see the ball in the air, endeavor to 
place yourself so that it shall pass you about 
eighteen inches off to your right, and strike it 
as it passes you. The racket should take 
the ball well in the centre of the gut. If it 
strike the wood, it will most likely score against 
you, 

2. The Fore Underhand Stroke is most used 
for taking half-volleys, swift serves, or returns. 
The racket should be held about one-third down 
the handle. The longer the racket is held, 
the greater the leverage of the force of the 
ball, so that more swing should be given to this 
stroke. 

8. The High Stroke.—This stroke is used where 
the ball passes over the striker’s head. Hold the 
racket long, and remember to turn its face part- 
ly upward. If not, the angle of incidence will 
carry the ball into the net. Many points are lost 
in this way. 

4. Back Overhand.—A difficult but useful 
stroke, often requisite in taking a twist. Place 
the right foot forward, left foot back, and hold 
the racket about half handle—thus : 





BACK OVERHAND.—Puorograrurp sy Pacn. 


[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





(Begun in Hagrrr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avruor or “ Aut or Norutne,” “Tae Biossomine oF 
an Aoz,” “A Gotpzn Sorrow,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN EXPEDIENT, 


Mrs. Masper.ey’s even suavity, in which there 
was no cordiality, was not in any way disturbed 
by the evident reluctance with which Miss Chev- 
enix returned to her house and society, She re- 
ceived her unwilling inmate with politeness that 
was almost warm, and when the discovery of the 
loss of the dressing-case was made, she displayed 
womanly pity and indignation, 

Beatrix felt quite grateful to her. This one 
little bit of fellow-feeling made the two almost 
intimate. 

Mrs. Mabberley was inquisitive about the de- 
tails of the occurrence, and when, early on the 
following morning, they heard that Lady Vane 
was a fellow-sufferer, she extended her sympathy 
to Lady Vane also. 

When the excitement and vexation of her loss 
had subsided in some degree, and Beatrix had 
given all the information that was supposed to 
be useful, and which Mrs. Mabberley drew up in 
a remarkably clear form for the assistance of 
Scotland Yard, the subject of Mr. Horndean was 
discussed between the two with less covert an- 
tagonism than usually characterized their conver- 
sations. 

As Mrs. Mabberley listened to all that Beatrix 
had to say, her shifting glance was frequently 
turned upon the speaker’s face with an expression 
of doubt and surprise; but she did not interrupt 
her by a single question. 

Beatrix concluded by saying, “ You understand 
my difficulty—I need not dwell upon it; and I 
think I may fairly expect you to help me out of 
it, as you must have foreseen from the first that 
it would arise whenever a chance of marriage 
came in my way.” 

“TI understand your difficulty perfectly,” said 
Mrs. Mabberley, “and we will discuss the way 
out of it presently ; but first I want to be certain 
that I understand yourself. The advantages that 
a marriage with Mr, Horndean has to offer you 
are considerable, but they are not, extraordinary. 
There are higher prizes well within your reach, 
and the same trouble would have to be faced in 
any instance. Are you not deciding in too great 
a hurry?” 

“The higher prizes have not come in my way 
in all these years,” said Beatrix, bitterly, “and I 
do not grow younger or brighter; besides, I have 
other motives. I shall not marry Mr. Horndean 
for his fortune only.” 

“Indeed! You love him, then—do you mean 
that?” 

A long-untouched chord in Beatrix’s breast vi- 
brated under the coarse touch of this alien hand, 
but she stilled the revolt within her. 

“T do mean that, Mrs. Mabberley. Will you 
kindly accept it as the truth, and let it pass?” 

“Certainly, my dear. I beg your pardon for 
allowing my surprise to be so visible. I ought 
to have remembered that love has made more 
unlikely conquests before now. I myself never 
pretended to despise that, or indeed any other 
human passion. It is enough that it is to be 
reckoned with in the present case; it shall by all 
means be taken into account. Let me see, let 
me see”—she played noiselessly with her fingers 
upon the table before her—‘ you will want to 
have an absconding trustee, an insolvent banker, 
or, much better—for investigation will not be 
easy—a friend of a speculative turn, who has led 
you into disastrous investments, You will have 
been entirely ignorant of money matters, and ab- 
solutely reliant upon the judgment of your friend, 
and it will be only when the necessity arises for 
your looking into affairs, for ‘realizing,’ as it is 
called, that you will discover that your confidence, 
not in the honesty but in the judgment of that 
person, has been misplaced, and that your for- 
tune has been muddled away. There will be no 
difficulty in selecting among the bubble schemes 
of this year a few whose reputation will be none 
the worse for any charge you may bring against 
them. You will make this unpleasant discovery, 
and inform Mr. Horndean of it, and he will as- 
sure you, with perfect sincerity, that it is not of 
the slightest consequence, and the rest of the 
world will be none the wiser. What do you 
think of my combination; does it offer you a fea- 
sible way of escape from your difficulty ?” 

A flood of conflicting feelings, so entirely new 
to Beatrix that they seemed to change her iden- 
tity, had surged up in her heart as she listened 
to Mrs. Mabberley’s slowly and carefully uttered 
words. Fear, shame, and something terribly like 
despair were among them. She loved this man, 
with all the strength of her nature, for good and 
ill, and she rebelled against the necessity for de- 
ceiving him, It would have been a luxury to 
Beatrix,as great as any material good she had 
ever enjoyed, to have been able to tell Mr. Horn- 
dean the truth, 

But it could not be; the meshes of the great 
fraud of her unfortunate life were around her, 
and there was no escape in that direction. She 
could not but acknowledge that Mrs. Mabberley 
had contrived a way of escape for her in another 
one with singular ability. It would depend on 
herself only to make it secure by giving it as 
much as possible the air of truth. 

“This will be the best thing to do, no doubt,” 
she said, “ but I shall have to préciser. One can 
not put off the man one is going to marry with 
vague generalities, as one might put off a more 
inquisitive acquaintance, I decline the trustee 
—he knows I have none; I decline the banker— 
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banks do not flourish or fade without a local hab- 
itation and a name; I ‘opt’ for the imprudent 
but well-meaning friend.” 

Something feverish in the manner of Beatrix 
and the fictitious gayety of her tone again awak- 
ened surprise in Mrs. Mabberley. She looked 
covertly at her from under her eyelids, and 
thought: 

“Tt is well that she has almost served her pur- 
pose; the colonel was right: she is dangerous 
with her eyes shut, She would, however, be 
impossible with them open; so I have no 
choice.” 

“You see things with your usual clearness, my 
dear,” she said aloud, “and define them with the 
plain-speaking that I have always admired you 
for. And now we have reached the point at 
which I think I can help you effectually. You 
will have to préciser,as you say; you will have 
to tell Mr. Horndean and his sister who the im- 
prudent but well-meaning friend that has risk- 
ed your little fortune in ruinous speculations is. 
Well, you have only to tell them that I am the 
involuntary culprit.” 

“ You b ded 

“Yes, I. You are astonished, no doubt, but 
you may entirely believe me. I am quite will- 
ing to incur the odium of folly. Women who 
dabble in speculation are among the features of 
our time, and although I never did anything of 
the kind, and consider a woman who meddles 
with speculation as a fool foolisher than all her 
tribe, I have not the least objection to playing 
the part of terrible example for Mr. Horndean’s 
benefit. You may begin as soon as you like to 
hint at my business faculties; if he has any 
sense or knowledge of the world at all, he will 
be prepared for squalls after such an intimation 
as that, if you have previously given him to un- 
derstand that you are completely in my hands.” 

“But why—what do you mean?” asked Bea- 
trix, in bewilderment. “Why should you take 
such an imputation upon yourself? It must in- 
jure you very severely.” 

Mrs. Mabberley smiled in the covert and deep- 
ly meaning way that Beatrix always shrank from 
with a sensation of fear, as she answered : 

“T mean that I am prepared to help you out 
of your difficulty, and that I am totally indiffer- 
ent to Mr. Horndean’s opinion of my business 
faculties. He will keep it to himself for your 
sake, and his believing me to be one of those 
fools who are soon parted not only from their 
own money, but from that of other people who 
are silly enough to trust them with it, will not do 
me any harm. You will ‘handle me gently, as if 

you loved me,’ as Izaak Walton says of the fish- 
erman and the frog, in the telling—also for your 
own sake; and when you and I part we shall be 
quits.” 

Her voice had not varied nor had her face 
changed for one fleeting instant while she spoke 
thus, and yet never had Beatrix felt so much 
afraid of her. A chill as of a cold wind at the 
back of her neck passed over her. 

“This,” continued Mrs. Mabberley, “is the 
best—indeed, the only—thing you can do. And 
now, as regards your immediate plans: it would 
not suit me that your marriage should take place 
very soon. When it does take place, I may as 
well relieve your mind by telling you at once, you 
and I part company.” 

If Beatrix’s life had depended upon her sub- 
duing every trace of emotion, she could not have 
kept down the long breath of relief that she drew 
on hearing those words, or hindered the waver- 
ing of the tell-tale color in her cheek. 

“You are glad to be assured of that,” said 
Mrs. Mabberley, with her composed and compla- 
cent smile; “so should I be in your place. You 
will have nothing to fear from me. Chantage is 
not in my line. Mrs. Horndean, of Horndean, 
will have no debts to pay for Miss Chevenix, no 
arriére pensée need trouble you. But the time 
has not come yet, and you must see yourself that 
delay is in your interests. My imprudence, my 
ruinous credulity, must be amply demonstrated.” 

“ What do you mean by time?” asked Beatrix, 
sullenly, “I must give Mr. Horndean a reason- 
able answer.” 

“Certainly, my dear; and considering how 
short your acquaintance with him has been, I 
don’t think there is anything unreasonable in 
my saying that you can not marry until after 
Christmas.” 

“Certainly not,” said Beatrix, relieved; she 
had feared a much more considerable postpone- 
ment than that. And then she added, under a 
momentary impulse to which she yielded with a 
kind of desperation: “ Do forgive me, Mrs. Mab- 
berley, but I never know whether I ought to 
feel grateful to you or not. I wish you would 
tell me your motive.” 

Mrs. Mabberley sat silent, with downcast eyes, 
and fingers beating noiselessly on the table for 
a full minute, before she replied, and then she 
said: 

“You owe me no gratitude, if even you were 
capable of it. Between you and me it would be 
an idler word than it is nine times out of every 
ten that it is uttered. My motive was a powerful 
one; it is nearly exhausted. This marriage of 
yours falls in very well with my plans; let it suf- 
fice you to know so much, and that you will be 

free from me ever after.” 

“But it does not, it can not,” said Beatrix, des- 
perately. “I feel like a person walking in the 
dark.” 

“Straight into the light, however,” said Mrs. 
Mabberley; “let that content you. You can not 
say I have not adhered to my part of our bar- 
gain; you have not much longer to hold to yours. 
This much I may say to you—it, too, will be good 
news for you. I don’t intend to remain in Eng- 
land much longer. I have relatives in Canada, 
and I think of going there early next year. When 
I do go, you can tell Mr. Horndean that it is be- 
cause I have come to grief by speculating in bub- 
ble companies, And now let us drop the subject. 





The terms of our present agreement remain un- 
changed; you make your engagements only with 
my approval and consent, and accept such as I 
make for you.” 

“With the exception of any that involve my 
meeting Mr. Ramsden,” said Beatrix, rising, and 
standing before Mrs. Mabberley in a resolute at- 
titude, and with a look of disdain. “TI positively 
refuse to recognize that man; he is an insolent, 
low person. I was astonished to see him at Lady 
Vane’s ball, and was very near asking her how 
she came to invite him.” 

“Tt is fortunate you did not, for it was I who 
asked her for a card for him, and the question 
coming from you would not have been in good 
taste. Mr. Ramsden does not please you. Ah, it 
is to be regretted; but if you will take my advice, 
Beatrix, you will not let the fact be too apparent. 
I do not know a man whom I would not rather 
have for my enemy, especially if I had anything 
to conceal, than Mr. James Ramsden.” 

“T do not care; I will not meet him.” 

“T do not foresee at present,” said Mrs. Mabber- 
ley, without the least disturbance of her profound 
calmness, and moving her crochet-needle with her 
usual quickness, “that there will be any further 
occasion for your meeting Mr. Ramsden; but if 
there should be, you will be a greater fool than I 
take you for if you are rude tohim, You are not 
in a position to brave enmity, my dear; and al- 
though I am going out to Canada, I have no rea- 
son to suppose that Mr. Ramsden will be leaving 
London.” 

At this moment a card was brought to Mrs. 
Mabberley. 

“Mr. James Ramsden,” said she, glancing at 
it. “Hecalls early. Some message from his mo- 
ther, most likely. Yes, I can see him.” 

Beatrix darted out of the room by a side door. 
She was raging with anger and humiliation, and 
it was long before she could subdue them suffi- 
ciently to take the good out of what Mrs. Mab. 
berley had said. Every hour since she had part- 
ed with her lover had seemed to lessen her con- 
tent, and to bring with it some new apprehension 
and misgiving. 

She walked up and down her room with some- 
thing of the impatience of a caged animal, and 
only controlled herself when she had to begin her 
letter to Mr. Horndean, He had begged her to 
let him know Mrs. Mabberley’s views as soon as 
possible, so that if they were not favorable to his 
own, he need not propose any change in his sis- 
ter’s plans. She had to tell him that they were 
opposed to his wishes, and she had to write in a 
considerate and affectionate tone of the woman 
whom she hated and feared, 

From this the pride of Beatrix recoiled as much 
as her love, so potent, although of such recent 
growth, revolted, and as she sealed the letter, she 
felt that it would be forever hateful to her to re- 
member, although it settled the time at which she 
was to be emancipated, and become the wife of 
the only man whom she had ever even fancied 
that she loved. 


Mr. Horndean was as impatient and as indig- 
nant when he found that he was not to have his 
own way as he always had been when circum- 
stances and individuals did not bend themselves 
to his will, even before he ceased to be “ trouble- 
some”’ Frederick Lorton. 

His reply to Beatrix was a passionate love-let- 
ter, but it was a very ill-tempered production as 
well, and Beatrix, heartily in love with him as 
she was, recognized the vehement self-will in it. 
She was not frightened by it; the same existed 
in herself, though in the one instance of Mrs. 
Mabberley it had been subdued, and she would 
always be the one person in the world to whom 
he would submit readily. 

The same post brought her a welcome letter 
from Mrs. Townley Gore. The weather had turn- 
ed very cold, everything was deadly dull, Freder- 
ick was detestably sulky—the writer had no doubt 
Beatrix knew perfectly well what made him so— 
Mr. Townley Gore was sick of Horndean, and so 
was she, and they were coming to town at once. 
Frederick would come up a day or two later, and 
she should be so glad to see Beatrix at Kaiser 
Crescent again. 

There was no news, Mrs. Townley Gore added, 
except that Mr. Warrender had returned to Ches- 
ney Manor with his sister, Mrs. Masters, who had 
come home from India, and had been detained at 
Paris by an accident. 

“Her children have been there for a month,” 
added Mrs. Townley Gore. “Mr. Warrender and 
she arrived on Tuesday; I am going to call there 
to-day.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.) 





BIDDY’S TRIALS AMONG THE 
YANKEES. 


AITH! Ann Hooligan, an’ I don’t deny that 

these Amerykans has plinty o’ beautiful con- 
vanyences to work wid in their kitchens, more’n 
iver the likes cud be found in the whole of ould 
Ireland, where we was usen to bake the brid an’ 
cook the petaties all in the same iron pot; an’ 
shure, along wid so many bewilderin’ things, it 
wad be ixpicted that a girl wud make a mishtake 
sometimes. An’ is it the Aistern paple ye’d be 
afther praisin’? May the saints defind us! an’ 
it’s mesilf that’s lived among thim Yankeys till I 
was that sick o’ their haythenish way of shpakin’ 
that I had to lave. What wud ye think, Ann 
Hooligan, of bein’ axed the firsht day as ye lived 
at a place if ye cud pail* the k-e-o-w! fur that’s 
the outlandish way thim paple has o’ sayin’ cow, 
Of coorse it’s not fur the likes o’ me to be braggin’, 
but I can pale petaties an’ apples wid the bisht 
o’ thim. But to take the palin’ off of a cow! 





* It should be observed that to “ pail” a cow, instead 
of milk it, is a common expression in some parts of 
New England, 





Howly St. Patrick! did they take me fur a bootch- 
er? Yersilf knows the wake shtomick of me, 
an’ how it goes aginst me to shkin aiven a bird 
or a toorkey; an’, begorra! cud it be ixpicted 
that I eud tackle a big anymal like a cow? All 
the flish an’ blood in me rose up forninst sich a 
prosaydin’, But I cud shtand the chewin’ an’ 
twishtin’ up o’ their words if they wudn’t be afther 
mixin’ up the names o’ things. An’ thin they’re 
always radin’ books, an’ gittin’ that litherary they 
don’t know annything. Wud ye belave it, Ann 
Hooligan, some o’ thim missuses I lived along wid 
was that fond of radin’ that they aiven cooked out 
of a book! 

His riv’rence Father Ryan taught me to rade 
before I lift the ould counthry, an’ I wud have 
jist suited thim Yankey ladies if it hadn’t been 
fur thim awful words I was tellin’ ye of. Ye 
see, one day the missus I was livin’ wid ixprished 
a wish to have a chicken pie fur dinner, an’ sez 
she, “ Biddy, ye’ll find the rissypee in my cookin’ 
book. Ye can follow thim direcshuns, an’ not 
come to bother me wid questions ; for I’m goin’ 
to paint this mornin’, an’ I don’t want to be dish- 
turbed,” sez she, and wid that she gits up an’ 
goes up shtairs, Of coorse I was a little sheared, 
but I wint to work, an’ began a-shcaldin’ an’ 
a-shkinnin’ the chicken; but when I came to 
look at the rissypee, millia murther ! if it didn’t 
say it was to be butthered an’ saysoned an’ put 
inaspider! I thought there was some mishtake, 
an’ I shpelled the radin’ all over agin, but there 
it was right in print before the two eyes o’ me; 
so I shlips up shtairs to the missus’s door to ax if 
the book was corrict, an’ she was busy paintin’ 
on a chiny plate the beautifulest boonch o’ roses 
an’ pinks an’ heart’s-disease ye iver saw. But 
she heerd me; an’, widout turnin’ her head, sez 
she: “ Plaze don’t annoy me now, Bridget. I want 
to finish this paintin’ before dinner, an’ I don’t 
want to be throubled wid annything.” “ Faix, 
mem,” sez I, “but I musht spake till ye about 
the chicken pie. The rissypee sez to put it in a 
spider, an’-—” “Of coorse,” sez she, interrupt- 
in’ me; “jist follow that rissypee; it’s an ix- 
cellent one, an’ ye naden’t fear but your pot-pie 
will be all right.” 

Well, I was in dishpair, but I knew there was 
plinty o’ cobwebs in the cellar, and mabby I cud 
find a spider’s nest, an’ pick out a good-sized one 
that wud be big enoof; but, faith! I didn’t like to 
be afther touching wan wid me bare hand, for 
I’ve always bin afeard o’ the craythurs; but I tuk 
a broom, an’ I shwept the bames an’ the walls 
o’ that cellar claner than they’d bin fur tin years, 
an’ I cudn’t find one bigger nor the end o’ my 
finger. Jist wid that the missus called me to 
bring her a crickit to put her feet on. “A crick- 
it!” sez I, wringin’ me hands. “ Howly Virgin! 
what sthrange notions these Yankeys has! Two 
varmints wanted, an’ I don’t know where to find 
aither o’ thim!’ I'd heerd o’ thim haythen Chi- 
nesers, who supped on rats and birds’ nists, but, 
bedad! for an Amerykan family that purtinded 
to be respictable to be afther wantin’ thim dirty 
insex, faith! I didn’t consider it nayther Chris- 
tian nor daycent. But the missus was callin’, 
an’ thinkin’ the wood-house wud be the likeliest 
place to git the baste she was inquirin’ for, I wint 
in there; an’ though I got a big shplinter under 
me nail, an’ toor me driss, an’ nearly broke me 
leg fallin’ over the wood, divil a crickit did I find. 
The missus was gittin’ impayshunt, an’ was 
sheramin’ to me to hurry an’ bring it. “I can’t 
find one,” sez I. “ Won’t anny other kind of a 
boog do as well? I cud aisy git ye a grass- 
hopper or a muskeety,” sez I. “ Don’t be impi- 
dent,” sez she, scowlin’, “I'll wait on mesilf, so 
go back to yer work,” an’ she shut the door. 

By me sowl! Ann Hooligan, I was nearly druv 
wild intirely betwixt the crickit an’ thinkin’ how 
I was to git the pizen crapin’ thing the rissypee 
called for, an’ so I sarched agin all over the dark 
corners of the closets an’ in the shtable, but all 
that I found was too shmall, for by the time ye 
wud take the ligs off thim there wudn’t be much 
left. At lasht afther a while, all at onst the mis- 
sus kem into the kitchen, an’ whin she saw there 
was no dinner cookin’ she flared up, an’ give me 
sich a look as if a clap o’ thunder was goin’ to 
bursht an’ kill me flat, an’ sez she: “Is it possi- 
ble that ye hasn’t got the chicken pie ready to 
bake yit? Really I can’t put up wid such slow- 
ness.” “ Begorra! mem,” sez I, for I was gittin’ 
mad too, “I hunted ivery place on the premises 
for a spider big enoof to cook it in, and anny- 
how I ain’t accushtomed to live wid paple who 
has sich a relish for venymous insex as ye has 
here. I’ve waishted me whole mornin’ tryin’ to 
fulfill the demands o’ yersilf an’ that haythenish 
cookin’ book, not to mintion the crickit ye want- 
ed to crush under the two fate of ye. But ye may 
as well know crickits is shearce around here, as 
ye can see fur yersilf, bedad ! how I toor me driss, 
an’ skinned the leg o’ me on the wood-pile whin 
I was a-huntin’ one.” “Ye musht be crazy,” 
sez she. “I don’t kape me crickits in the wood- 
house. Come into the parloor an’ I'll show ye 
wan,” sez she. “That's what I call a crickit,” 
sez she, wid a scornful shniff o’ her nose, pinting 
wid her finger; an’ wad ye belave it, Ann Hooli- 
gan, it was only a little wee shmall shtool to rest 
yer fut on whin ye be tired! ‘ Begorra, that’s a 
fearful on-Christian name to give to yer furny- 
toor,” says I, shtickin’ up me nose as high as hers. 
“ An’ the spider, mem,” sez I, “ belike it’s some 
haythenish title yez bin devisin’ to toormint paple 
wid too.” She tossed her head, an’ lid the way 
to the pantry. ‘‘There, Bridget, ye musht be 
blind in both eyes if ye don’t know what this 
thing is,” sez she. “It’s a skillit,” sez I, shakin’ 
me fist at her, “an’ it’s a blaggard trick to be 
christenin’ it afther anny kind of a riptile that 
iver crawled. I'll shack the dust o’ ye Yankeys 
off me fate foriver,” sez IL “Tl not deny that 
in some ways yer shmart enoof, but as long as ye 
mixes up skillits an’ spiders, an’ crickits an’ 
shtools, an’ porches an’ shtoops, bedad! ye’re not 
fit fur the society of anny intilligent person !” 








CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, LIMITED. 


See illustration on page 700, 


HE truth of the old French proverb, “Ce que 
femme veut Dieu le veut,” is once more. 
proved by the complete organization of the Co- 
operative Dress Association, Limited. Eighteen 
months ago it was a nebulous idea. To-day it 
has a capital of $250,000, representing six thou- 
sand stockholders, a fine building in West Twen- 
ty-third Street, and has begun business with every 
prospect of success. Few appreciate the labor 
involved in this achievement, and probably if Miss 
Kate Field had realized what a task she had set 
herself, she would have paused before putting her 
shoulder to the wheel. But now that, thanks to 
kind friends, able support, and a responsive pub- 
lic, her idea has become an accomplished fact, let 
us look at the latest developments of co-operation. 

A bold artistic sign attracts us to a six-story 
building, whose broad doors we enter. A colored 
porter in a suit of dark green and silver, cut after 
the manner of the jaunty Austro-Hungarian uni- 
form, directs us to the departments. Here on 
the ground-floor, fifty feet wide by two hundred 
feet deep, is the store where dry-goods, usual and 
unusual, are for sale. The ery of “Cash!” will 
be heard no more. Boys in green and silver 
answer to the call of electric bells, and silent- 
ly perform their duties. Sales-women are pro- 
vided with seats, and the electric light illumines 
a busy scene. In the centre of the store are 
the manager’s and cashier’s offices, a parcels re- 
ceptacle, and a dark room for showing silks. 
The “ dark room” is the one “ blot on the ’scutch- 
eon.” Small, low, and hermetically sealed, it 
would answer well for the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, but is out of place in New York, and is 
not creditable to the architect. We advise the 
directors of the association to reform it alto- 
gether. Descending broad stairs, we view an 
admirably lighted basement, where the packing 
and delivery of goods is done. 

Ascending by a large Otis elevator, we stop at 
the second floor, and are surprised at the scene. 
The great room, tastefully carpeted, is entirely 
devoted to the display of imported and home- 
made costumes, boys’ and girls’ suits, shawls, 
cloaks, and mantles. Worth’s latest inspiration 
stands beside lay figures adorned with gowns that 
are “ Early English,” and bastard Greek, and fac- 
similes of the “ wild, weird, fleshly things” worn 
by the wsthetic maidens in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 

atience, Were these works of art imported ? 
No; they are products of the association. To the 
left of the centre are the offices of the president, 
secretary, and directors, and a closet for custom- 
ers’ parcels. Several “trying-on rooms” dot the 
great expanse. 

Again taking the elevator, we mount to the 
third story, where curiosity is piqued at the novel 
sight of a spacious promenade in front of numer- 
ous good-sized shops. First, on the Twenty-third 
Street side is a bower where cut flowers and bou- 
quets are for sale, and orders are taken for them. 
Next comes the millinery department, and very 
good hats and bonnets they seem to be. Beyond 
are toilette articles and ladies’ hair goods, and by 
that law which causes extremes to meet, head 
gives way to heels, and boots and shoes for men, 
women, and children make a goodly display. 
Stationery comes next, rubber follows, and china, 
glass, and silver-plated ware bring us to the 
Twenty-fourth Street end of the building. 

Glancing at the fourth story, which, though 
still a vacuum, is destined to be dedicated to 
men’s tailoring and to household goods and fur- 
niture, we arrive at the fifth floor, and are again 
agreeably surprised. Ushered into a large and 
beautiful room, we sink into comfortable, taste- 
ful sofas seven feet long, or lounge upon a broad 
livan extending under the windows the full width 
of the building. Olive plush and ebony are the 
materials of the furniture, and well they harmo- 
nize with the dark red of the curtains. An enor- 
mous mirror draped with fashion cloth reflects 
Frank D. Millet’s admirably handled portrait of 
the association’s president, which was painted for 
the recent Academy Exhibition. Other paintings 
of value adorn the walls, among them a portrait 
of De Witt Clinton, by Trumbull. More pictures 
will be added, it being the intention to cover all 
the walls with paintings, and sell them on com- 
mission, if desired. Easy-chairs, lounges, a read- 
ing-table for newspapers, writing-desks, and a 
piano complete the furniture of a room which is 
only accessible to members. 

Leaving the members’ room, we are attracted 
to a circulating library, where books may be tak- 
en out by the year, month, week, or day at mod- 
erate rates. Shall we expend five cents for a 
day’s book, or shall we walk on to the lunch- 
room, which adjoins and surrounds the library, 
and order a cup of coffee for eight cents, or an 
ice-cream for seventeen? Here is food for body 
and mind, and rest for weary bones—all on one 
floor! Who says shopping may not be reduced 
to a fine art? 

If Mrs. Jones is suddenly seized with illness, a 
cheery bedroom is at her disposal on the sixth 
floor, where are pleasant waiting and fitting rooms 
for ladies who undergo the joys of dress-making, 
On this same floor are the work-rooms. 

Descending by a second elevator, we once more 
pause in the members’ room, to chat with friends 
while the District Telegraph messenger, summon- 
ed directly from the room, executes a commission 
in Wall Street. The telephone is to be added, 
and luxurious members will soon be able to trans- 
act the greater part of their business while in- 
dulging in every comfort of the season. It is 
time. Life is far too hard in this country. Who- 
ever lessens the miseries of material existence is 
a benefactor, and if the Co-operative Dress Asso- 
ciation, Limited, fulfills the promise of its youth, 
it will be an institution for which New York can 
not be too thankful, 
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DINNER-TIME—WAITING FOR THE REAPERS.—[Sex Pace 702.) 
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1) -AITING FOR THE REAPERS. 
See illustration on page 701. 
Tt pretty picture shows the wife or daugh- 
ter of some one of the reapers punctually 
waiting with his welcome mid-day meal, which 
he has doubtless well earned by his diligent la- 
bor in the field. If such as he refused to work, 
none of us, in town or country, would get any- 
thing to eat. So let us join in saying grace, or 
in feeling thankful, for the repast which shall 
recruit his exhausted strength—“ the sweeter,” 
as Sir Robert Peel says, “as not being leavened 
with a sense of injustice.” 

In this land of abundance, where farm labor 
is so hard to obtain, and where hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres are left untilled through lack of 
hands that high wages and kind treatment fail 
to procure, one marvels to hear of the ill-paid 
toil by which English laborers earn their daily 
bread. In the west of England $2 50 or $3 a 
week are now the ordinary wages; $2 or $2 25 
was the usual rate about the time of the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, or $1 75 and a daily allowance 
of cider. In certain districts or parishes, as at 
Halberton, in Devonshire, where Canon Girdle- 
stone exerted himself to improve their condition, 
the advance has been greater, The purely agri- 
cultural laboring population in most parts of 
England has notably decreased, whether by emi- 
gration to America and the colonies, or by the 
children finding employment in towns. In esti- 
mating the rate of wages, before comparing one 
district or one estate with another, it is needful 
to ask whether the use of a rent-free cottage be 
added, which is equivalent to 50 cents a week. 
There are some instances, too, in which laborers 
are helped with the keep of a pig or poultry from 
the farm-yard, or with a portion of winter fire- 
wood. But $3 a week, including all, may be 
taken as the common laborer’s hire in Devon and 
Somerset, and probably in other southern and 
western counties. In the north of England, we 
believe, it is often $1 25 or $1 50 better. With 
reference to diet, there is too much cause to fear 
that the rural laboring classes, the producers of 
so much of the food of the community, are not 
so well fed as the working-class people in town. 
They can by no means procure a slice of good 
butcher’s-meat for the every-day dinner or sup- 
per. Bacon, with potatoes fried in the dripping, 
may be equally nutritious; and there is always 
bread and cheese, besides such vegetables as the 
man will grow in his garden, if he chooses to do 
so, and if his “ missus” has a mind to cook them. 
The poor woman has unfortunately no idea of 
making soup. It would be an excellent thing 
for the ladies of the village to start a cookery 
class, and teach the laborers’ wives how to do 
what every French peasant’s wife, they say, can 
do to perfection, with the cheapest materials at 
her command, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I nave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to act very 


per , aged persons. 
Poledo, 0. M. H. Pautmer, M.D. 





WE will admit that most Face Lotions are in- 
jurious, but Riker’s Cream of Roses is a bright 
exception. Indorsed by all the leading lyric and 
dramatic artistes and the medical profession. 
Sold everywhere at 50c. per bottle.—[ Com. ]} 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. Prepared es 
cially for first-class trade. For sale by euegee A 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
past Can be eaten by dyspe yeptics without fear of 
the il 8 resulting from heavy, digestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 





OOMP’Y, 
*DomEstic” Burtpine, B'way @ 1th St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
a removing radically and permanently a 
onaey g disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
in, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
ng address Mme. JULIAN, No, 48 Eust 20th St., N.Y. 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene 
_ Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET GHOCDLATE. 


ar sweet 
ousehein market. It 
is nutritious ond palatable; 
. a favorite with 
hildren, and a most excel- 
fent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 






Universally ‘prescribed | by the the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N D | - N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
ant Sold by all Chemists 
* 7 Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
ly CORSET. 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 


Sole Proprietor, 
Something Entirely New. 
hysicians as not injurions to 
oem 4 ; 





Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 

By an arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which al- 


ealth. For sale by Chicago 
N Co Corset mg 67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED OB  Chicag iil. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED #1 7 Thay Canvassing Ag’ ts 
anted in all parts of the U.S. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs...$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 





Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs. . 12. 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Diuner Sets, 100 pieces. 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 


ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 


charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 





VALUABLE PAMERLET FREE. 
end tor a Copy 
F. WAYLAN D-SMITH, Community, Madison Co., N.Y. 
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PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and ee 

















For Sale by all lees Machine Agents 
Send Twelve ee in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, <, Sanne 
Pare spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 

box bobbins of 200 yds, 
23 THOMAS ST, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “*nuw Yous. 
Mme.GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th St., and P. 0. Box 3527, N. Y., 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Real Honiton and Point Lace Braids. ARRASENE, 
and all materials for Lace Making and Artistic Em- 
broidery, and Paris and London Fashions. * HOW 
TO MAKE LACE,’ 250 Illustrations, 50e. Illustrated 
Book of Patterns, - ed 400 Collars, Cuffs, Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., &c. 


6 8c. for Sample & Sheets and Price-Lists. ~~ 


KNABE 


eke -FORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Ad, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Franklin Square Song Collection, 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nur- 
sery and Fireside. With Music. Selected by J. 
P. McCaskey. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. Also, an 
edition printed on finer paper, bound in Cloth, 
$1 00. 
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This will be a welcome adjunct to many a home 
circle, containing, as it does, side by side, the familiar 
old hymn tunes and ballads which are the very breath 
of music. The notes and paragraphs on each page 
are a very valuable addenda to such a work—partly 
descriptive of the music, and mostly of a musical 
nature, very valuable to readers whether musicians 
or not.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

There is no end of honest, sterling old songs in this 
collection, which will make the publication a most 
popular one. * * * Lots of boys and girls will receive 
their first musical pleasure and instruction from this 
publication.—N. Y. Times, 

It is hard to conceive of any work so well adapted 
to the cultivation and development of the love of 
poetry, song, and music in the homes of the people 
as this neatly printed volume.—Boston Herald. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


3” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and geutlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box - 1654, Ne New vy York, 








Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. 


manently dissolves superfiuous hair,root and branch, 
in five minutes,wit: 5 loration,or ry. 
Send 2 stamps for particulars. Tax WricoxCnemical. 
PrePanation Co., 602 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will 
send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. CO, 


364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
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SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful -. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfec 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction, 
titel, ive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 

cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists every where. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 





SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE’ 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head Inxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young Soa a 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, the cannot 
out of wave. The same when on the head will dece = 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all Fn ge of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the —— blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 

freshing effect upon the mouth. Kepulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossi ble. 
























For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM = IMPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
t 18 NOT EXCELLED. .43 
) Recentimprovementsadd much 
vty to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sgsale by all leading jobbers and 
‘@retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, nanmon &CoO., 
'W HAVEN, OONN, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and ee ig mag tA 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


y Theunparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 

“/ APPEARANCE given to | wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 



























PY the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are apr 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR ng 4 CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-L LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and ey while the doing away 
with ——) pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


The Waverley Novels 


IN LARGE, LEGIBLE TYPE, 
WITH 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THISTLE EDITION: 
48 volumes, bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per 
volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume, 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 
48 volumes, bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 
per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume. 








—_——_— 


POPULAR EDITION: 


24 volumes (two vols. in one), bound in Green 
Cloth, $1 25 per volume ; in Half Morocco, 

2 25 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, 
$3 00 per volume. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BR Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ine SEND 6 cents for Beautiful Adver- 
tising Cards and Catalogue. Also, 
Music Catalogues free. 40-cent pieces, 


L 0 ( K |; 10 cents; 75-cent pieces, 20 a &. 


GRANT & BROWN, Stationers, Boston, Se 
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Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES | SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. a SUITS AND CLOAKS. 





DRESS GOODS. 0 OY Oo, BOYS > SUITS. 
MILLINERY. oO @} FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS. “oO Unpenwear. 
ST Bie ax 
LINENS. D~ 0 LACES. 
O O 
0 O 
O on 
0 0 
x a — a x 
| cighth Aveuin, corner > Seheebendta St., 
[- New York City. 
x * 


J ONES | 


SHOES. 55 ) Curiery. 
is) 
Urnovsrery, 2) Oc CROC KERY. 
. 0 0 
FURNITURE. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
r ry 


- O 
LACE CURTAINS. 
CARPETS 


O A © REFRIGERATORS, 
oe A? 
, RUGS, &o. \VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


STERN 
BROTHERS, 


32, 34,36 West 23d St., 
LEADING RETAILERS OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACES, 


AND A GENERAL LINE OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, 


The most complete ever issued by any house in this 
country, will be ready 


October 10th, 


AND WILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, XN. Y. 









TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese Mfg and Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 
JAPANESE GOoOo>Ds. 
Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 





A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
Agents wanted for Life of President 
Garfield. A complete, faithful his- 
tory from cradle to grave, by the 


eminent biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. Kn- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Ontsells any other 
book ten to one. Agents never made money go fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
ure unknown. All make immense Bortian Private 
terms free. Grorcr Stinson & Co. Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...............+. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrge & Brorurrs. 





tw” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y,. 











BUY THe Bast. 
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For nearly 


Kid, Three Buttons, - 
“Pour eer 
“ Six “ eer 270 


All leading colors. 


thirty years the leading Glove sold in this country. 


- $190) | Undressed, Three Buttons, - 


$1 30 
Four " -«- 18 
vy Six _ -- 187 


Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of the country. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
SOLE RETAILERS for NEW YORE CITY 


(After October Ist, 1881), 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, New York. 





This season, the retail 
counters of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
are more attractive than | 
ever before. The stock of | 
rich PLUSHES, SILKS, 
SATINS and VELVETS is 
unusually large and beau- 
tifal. The variety of Dress 
Goods is unequalled, and 
many of the fabrics are ex- 
clusive in design, and can- 
not therefore become com- 
mon, The prices this year 
will commend themselves 
to prudent buyers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Fall Novelties now on exhibition in Paris 
Costumes, Dinner, 
Cloaks, India Camel’s- Hair Dol- 
mans, Opera Wraps, &c. Also a complete 
stock of the latest styles in Silks, Plushes, 
Velvets, Dress Goods, 


Garments, &c. 


Visiting, and Evening 


Dresses, 


Hosiery, Children’s 





Broadway, cor. [9th St. 








> See uChildren 


Combined (Vest and 
Pt. in ene) made in all 
weights, of Merino and Cash- 
mere. Chemilettes, Emancipa- 
tion, Dress Reform and Com- 
fort Waist. Corded Waistsa spe- 
cialty. Illustrated Pamphlet of 
latest improvement in Hygi- 
enic Undergarments, Braces 
& Abdominal Supporters free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 E. 14th St., .N. Y. Ci City. 





| 
DRESS | 
TRIMMINGS. | 

| 





We have imported for this season a very elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pearl Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 

Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. | 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


HOPE*DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, bat invisible to others. 

All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & C0., 858 Broadway, New York. 

| Agents Wan ante d. For 


RUG PATT E RNS « circulars, address with 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 








Ct KEYES’ SON & CO. 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave. 





Just opened one of the largest and best assorted 
stocks of 


DRESS GOODS 


To be found in New York, at prices that cannot be 
surpassed. Beautiful assortment of 


PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND NOVELTIES, 


For Combinations and Trimmings. 
ALSO JOB LOT 


53 Pieces of French Cashmeres, 


All Colors, at 45c., 50c., 623¢c., and 65c. 
10c. per yard more. 
Send for samples. 


KEYES, 


Eighth 4 Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


.; worth fully 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur- Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &ec. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


















LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


FALL SEASON. 


250 doz. French Kid Gloves, Fall Shades. 
3-BUTTONS, at 75c.; worth, $1.25 
4-BUTTONS, at $100; “ 1.50 
Our stock of Hosiery and Underwear is unusu- 

ally attractive, and we offer several decided bar- 


| gains which are much below actual market value. 


| 48 East 14th St, 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Brown Cotton Hose, extra long, 
regular, 15¢. per pair; well worth 25c. 
Men’s Super Stout Balbriggan Half Hose, 
Silk Clocked, 25c. per pair; worth 874. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 & 847 Broadway. 


Tada S500 REWARD 
p00! SKIN the thos of ees 


RE iM | a = smd Y 
from the syste rig htens 
eit ray. the © Complexion. e 
for all Skin diseases, and Fesstively Ha Harmless. 
per Package or 6 th aes » Sold by 
Druggistes or sent by mail in letter form on receipt 
THE BELL MANN CO., 
842 Broadway, New York. 
Mention this paper, 


Send stamp for circ’ 


JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 
NOW READY. 

15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 


HOME DECORATION, Ilustrated. 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to cluba. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


full 



















&c. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
aves. [97 OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henry P. Jounsron. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 

IL. 

Chosen and Arranged by 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Ill. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, “ Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 

ers’ Food, &c. With Exte ended Chapters on the 
lrapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &. By W. Hamitron Grason, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

IV. 


INITIA GRACA, Part L A First Greek Conrse. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercixe 
Book, with Voc abularies. On the Plan of the “ Prin- 
cipia Latina.” By Witttam Sarru, D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


POETRY OF BYRON. 
Martruzw ARNOLD. 


WESTCOTT & HORT’'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxe Foss Westoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Puttie Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Vi. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Ex $ el 16mo, C loth, 
45 cents; F ’ he Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 








VII. 

THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Everything Complete on its 
own Page. Selected by J. P. MoCasxry. Royal 
Svo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, 40 cents. Also, an edition on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 

VIIL. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casuen Hory and Mr. Jown Lituix. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

1X. 

LANDOR. By Stpney Cotvin. 12mo0, Cloth, 

cents. The Latest Vol 


: lume issued in the “ 
Men of Letters.” 


75 
Evglish 


xX 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA 
and the New. By 
20 cents. 


Studies for the Old Ws 
Josvru Harron. 4to, 


wid 
Paper, 


XT. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By 


Monovure D. Conway. 
Iilustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





XII. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wr. Carurron, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “ Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
1 ustrations. Uniform with ‘*Farm Ballads” and 

‘Farm Legends.” 8vo, Liluminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
XIII. 

BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxry. 16mo, Cloth, 

$1 wo, 


XIV. 
HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eprs Saroenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B.H. Buxton. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By Jamus Grant. 20 cents. 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with 
James Or1s. Illustrated. Square 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


a Circus 
16mo, 


By 
[ilumina- 
Warlock o’ 


20 cents. 


Glenwarlock. By Grorge Macnona.p. 


That Beantifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. 
LtaM Biaok. With many Illustrations, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Wit- 


20 cents. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.ru. 20 cents. 


The Black Speck. By F. W. Rosinson. 10 cents. 


Sydney. By GrorGtana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Viratnia W. Jounson. 


20 cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By ANTHONY Tro.Lore. 20 cents. 
The Story of Helen Troy. By the 


» Author of * Golden- 
Rod, an Idy] of Mount Desert. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
By Groner H. Herworru. 


sete W. Crank Russert. 20 cts. 


$1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. 


t2@” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


[2 Hareer’s Catatocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N N. Y. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 














“ AFTHER WALKIN’ FirtH AVENYER THE INTIRI 


WORTH.” 


7 al 
FACETI2. 

Tue minister of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, whose abili- 
ties, whatever they might be, were held in the utmost 
scorn on account of his reading, was one day conclud- 
ing his discourse as an old woman of the true leaven 
was leaving the church. He closed the leaves of his 
eermon and those of the Bible at the same time, say- 
ing, with emphasis, intended as a sort of clincher to 
his argument, “I add no more.” 

* Because you canna,” cried the old woman. 


antuetieginee 

Mrs. Mixer being called into court as a witness, got 
vexed at the lawyer, and declared, “If you don’t stop 
asking questions, I'll leave”; and then added, “* You're 
the most inquisitive man I ever saw in all the days of 
my life.” 

A man who was equally fond of “‘ spouting” and 
drinking was boasting that he could “ bring an argu- 
ment to a pint as quick as any other man.” 

* You can bring a quart to a pint a good deal more 
quickly,” replied his friend. 


cacndijanlillpeniimnemne 
A person once said to a father whose son was noted 
for laziness that he thought his son was very much 
afraid of work. 
* Afraid of work !” replied the father. “ Not at all. 
He will lie down and go to sleep close by the side of it.” 
cepacia panitcen 


“See there!” exclaimed a returned Irish soldier to a 
gaping crowd, as he exhibited with some pride his tall 
hat with a bullet hole in it. ‘* Look at that hole, will 
you? You see that if it had been « low-crowned hat, 
I should have been killed outright.” 


eengiehiintianes 
At a church in Scotland, where there was a popular 
call for a minister, as it is termed, two candidates of- 
fered to preach, whose names were Adam and Low. 
The latter preached in the morning, and took for his 
text, “* Adam, where art thou?” He made a very ex- 
cellent discourse, and the congregation were much ed- 
ified. In the afternoon Mr. Adam preached upon these 
words: “ Lo, here am I.” The impromptu and the ser- 
mon gained him the appointment. 
comncnaaemee 
Doctors disagree. Some say whiskey hardens the 
brain, others say it softens it. Meanwhile people with- 
out brains will continue right on drinking it, as it does 
not make an atom of difference to them—not an atom. 

















MORNIN’, I'VE COME TO THE 
CONCLUSION THEY HAVE NO DESIRE FOR DILICACIES, FOR | HAVEN’ SOLD A CINT’S 


Qs i 


i 


Mrs. Partincton. “ No, ma’am, I don’t think I care to sell the 
Cinthy Bascom, and I'd like to keep it for a relish of the old lady.” 


Afi 


eG 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A traveller, himself an Irishman, being on the 
box of an Irish mail-coach on a very cold day, 
and observing the driver enveloping his neck in 
the volmminous folds of an ample “ comforter,” 


remarked, . 

“You seem to be taking very good care of your- 
self, ay friend.” 

- , to be shure I am, sir,” answered the 
driver. ‘‘ What's all the world to a man when his 
wife’s a widdy?” 

One of the most celebrated of mathematicians 
was also one of the most absent-minded of men. 
On going out one forenoon he wrote.in chalk on 
his door, “I am not at home.” Some time after, 
he returned, and just as he was about to open his 
door he was struek by the inscription which he had 
himself written. He read it as if for the first time, 
turned to the right about, and redescended the 
stairs, muttering, “I am not at home.” 


—_~=—_——_ 
Does loss of sleep make a man look worn be- 
cause it takes the nap out of him? 
—_—_—_———- 


A man stepped into a millinér’s shop the other 
day on business, and accidentally sat down on a 
bonnet that some one had laid on the chair. He re- 
mained there until no one was looking in that di- 
rection, and. then quietly got up and stepped on 
one side._ There was a lady in at the time lookin, 
for a bonnet shaped to suit her. She finally foun 
the one the man had put in shape, and it just took 
her fancy; it was just what she wanted, so she 
said. ° 

A little boy was making a great noise in a barn, 
and being askéd what he was doing it for, said he 
was waking - the weasels; so as to catch them, 

“What 'an absurd idea!” said hie father. 

“Well, but, papa,” responded the little fellow, 
“everybody says you can’t catch a weasel asleep, 
you know.” : 


At a public dinner a distinguished statesman 
was placed between Madame De Staél and Madame 
Récamier. 

* How lucky Iam!" said he. ‘“ Here am I seat- 
ed between wit and beauty.” 

** And without possessing either the one or the 
other,” observed Madame De Staél, the wit, who 
was vain of what she considered her personal at- 
tractions, though she had none, 

<penipesintpaaieaeten 


It rains three times as often in Ireland as it does 
in Italy. This shows the wonderfal workings of 
the atmosphere. . They need three times as much 


water in Ireland to mix with their whiskey. 





Rar ence Me 

The difference between a hill and a pill is that 
the hill is hard to get up, and the pill is hard to 
get down. 


WM | 
UMMAH iy 





A BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 








THE MEETING 


Maup. “How glad I am to see you, dear 
Ernet, “Thanks, dearest, And how quite 


How lovely you look in your new bonnet 
tuo awfully sweet your new suit is!” 
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spinnin’-wheel. It belonged to Aunt 


A POWERFUL QUARTETTE. 
(AT ALL EVENTs 1T Looks AND SOUNDS LIKE ONE.) 


A Sunday-school teacher read to his class that the 
Ethiopian eunuch went on his way rejoicing after 
Philip had talked with him, and then asked, ‘* Why 
did he rejoice 2?” 

A boy answered, ‘‘ Because Philip was done a-teach- 
in’ him.” 

It is too often that there is great rejoicing when the 
lesson is finished. Attending a lecture lately, the 
speaker was long, learned, but dreadfully tiresome. 
When he finished, there was loud applause. 

“Why,” we asked, “‘ this loud applause ?” 

“ Because he stopped there ; he might have gone on 
longer.” 

A French writer remarke: ‘If a lady says to you, 
*I can never love you,’ wait a little longer; all hope is 
not lost. But if she says, ‘No one has more sincere 
wishes for your happiness than I,’ take your hat.” 


——_@——___— 

An American tourist was visiting Naples, and saw 
Vesuvius during an eruption. 

“ Have you anything like that in the New World?” 
was the question of an Italian spectator. 

“No,” replied Jonathan; “but I guess we have a 
mill-dam that would put it out in five minutes.” 
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When Miss Callender, afterward Mrs, Sheridan, pnb- 
lished a novel, the hero of which commits forgery, 
that wicked wit, Sydney Smith, said he knew she was 
a Callender, but did not know till then that she was a 
Newgate Calendar, 


“T think,” said a farmer, “I should make a good 
Congressman, for I use their language. I received 
two bills the other day, with requests for immediate 
payment; the one I ordered to be laid on the table— 
the other, to be read that day six moutlis.” 

Selnnninpndenee 


“How do you contrive to amuse yourself ?” 

** Amuse!” said the other, starting. ‘Do you kuow 
I have my household work to do ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, ‘I see you have it to do; 
but as it is never done, I conclude you must have some 
other way of passing your time.” 

——>—__—_ 

An exchange prints a long receipt explaining “‘ how to 
perfume a dwelling.” It’s too expensive. The cheapest 
and quickest way to perfume a dwelling is to fry a piece 
of cod-fish or roast a few onions. They goright to the 
spot, and linger around it for a considerable period. 

















THE PARTING. 
Maup. ‘“*Humph! looks like a fright with that thing on her head !” 
“She's had that horrid last year’s suit trimmed over !” 














